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PREFACE 


I po not know in what elfin spirit of irony Mr. 
James has asked me to write a preface for this 
book. I cannot imagine how anybody could be 
worse qualified to do it, unless it were by way of a 
contrast. For, whatever his reviewers may say of 
Mr. James, they cannot fail to admit that he saw 
life under many aspects, tested it at many angles, 
before he made the decision of his life. He has been, 
defiantly, an adventurer and a man of action ; 
he has not been content to buy experience from 
books at second-hand. What am I to add to the 
record, a child of academies, who have never save 
once since the age of eight spent a full year beyond 
earshot of a school or college bell ? What consensus 
has there been between our stars? To take a 
frivolous illustration of the point, let me say this. 
From a silly hypertrophy of conscience, I never 
get forced into the first-class compartments of an 
overcrowded train but I make a shame-faced 
apology afterwards to the ticket collector at the 
gate, who always regards me as a lunatic for my 
pains. Mr. James, in the freer tradition of the Far 
West, has travelled from Lethbridge to Toronto 
free of charge by boarding successive goods-trains. 
v 
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As I read his record, the thing which strikes me 
most forcibly is that if he had applied to me for 
spiritual advice at any point on his pilgrimage, 
I should quite certainly have advised him 
wrong. 

And yet, come to think of it, I believe most other 
counsellors would have done the same. Who ever 
made a stranger course towards Rome? Not 
St. Paul himself, tossed to and fro in Adria. Readers 
of ‘‘ Through the Looking-Glass ”’ will remember 
that Alice can only make her way about the garden 
by walking away from the object she wants to reach. 
That is all quite en végle when you are on the other 
side of a looking-glass; reflection shows that it 
has to be so. But Mr. James seems to have done 
the thing in real life; he has reached the Catholic 
Church by steadily walking away from it. Really, 
a preface like this spoils the whole excitement of the © 
book. The reader who has the good sense to skip 
it will be able to read “‘ The Adventures of a Spiritual 
Tramp ”’ as if it were a detective story, wondering 
how it is all going to end and guessing every possible 
solution except the right one. Half-way through 
the record he will still be mentally re-christening 
it ‘‘ Peace through Joanna Southcott,” or ‘‘ How 
I became a Mormon.” He will expect it to finish 
anywhere but on the Appian Way. I remember 
saying somewhere that we converts never walk 
into the Church ; we always stumble into it, tripping 
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over the mat. Mr. James has gone one better; 
he has walked in backwards. 

He went to Canada and to the United States, 
both in great part Catholic countries ; he does not 
seem to have met a single Catholic in doing so. 
He mixed freely in Labour circles, where (as the 
late majority in Parliament could testify) Catholic 
influence is not rare; but he never crossed the 
orbit of Father Plater. He was profoundly affected 
by the New Theology, but never by the recoil of 
R. J. Campbell towards orthodoxy. A disciple of 
Emerson and Whitman, he found Nonconformity 
too stereotyped, and it brought him to the Church 
—as if he had tried to flee from the suburbs into 
the country, and found himself in the City. Only 
one thing seems to have directed his course 
positively, and that was the neutrality of the 
Vatican in the War—a neutrality which so many 
English Catholics were finding a matter for head- 
shaking and alarm, At the penultimate stage, 
indeed, he was closely associated with the erratic 
genius of Dr. Orchard. But even a cursory reading 
of this part of the narrative shows that the Free 
Catholic movement appealed to the Tramp because 
it was free, not because it was Catholic. Still the 
same crab-like retrogression, until James finds 
himself in Peter’s net at last. 

So here we are, Mr. James and I, together on the 
shores of the How-could-it-be-otherwise, the ‘‘ Who’d 
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have thought of meeting you here ? ” killed on our 
lips by the simplicity and obviousness of it all. 
It has been a favourite pastime of non-Catholic 
writers, not least in recent years, to dig up the 
’ records of this and that convert, and point out how 
submission to the Church was a natural step for 
him—not for anybody else, of course, but for him. 
So cross-grained, so temperamental—the end might 
easily have been foreseen. It is quite surprising 
what a lot of temperaments there seem to be to 
which Rome is essential; a fresh one, it seems, for 
every convert Rome makes. A friend of mine, 
who was received a year or two later than myself, 
was assured by an acquaintance who dabbled in 
psycho-analysis that it all came of being an eldest 
son. To which he replied that the two converts 
he knew best were both youngest sons. ‘ Ah 
yes,” was the reply, “it very often happens with 
youngest sons.” Well, well, they must have their 
fun. No doubt these psychologist readers of the 
present work will tell us it was inevitable that 
Mr. James should become a Catholic. But then 
it is so easy to say a thing was inevitable when it 
has happened. 

For myself, as I say, if I had got half-way through 
the book without knowing how it was to end, and 
somebody had told me that the pilgrimage was to 
finish at Rome, I should have betrayed something 
of that scepticism which we feel when an unspiritual 
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tramp on the Great North Road asks us for the 
price of a ticket to Plymouth. Which just shows 
that one ought to have more faith. The truth is 
I suppose, that no road leads to Rome. We are 
tramps, all of us, in the highways and hedges, and 
it matters little what wayside station we have 
reached when grace comes along and buys us a 
ticket to our terminus. 

This much, I think, we have all in common, we 
converts—we are what we are because we have 
demanded objective reality in religion; we want 
standards of action which have some sanction other 
than our own preference, standards of thought 
which we accept from a revelation, instead of con- 
tinuing to evolve them out of our inner consciousness. 
The real trouble of all Protestantism (but it discovers 
itself most easily in the theologies of Nonconformity) 
is that religion, for it, begins and ends with an atti- 
tude of the mind. If Mr. James’ career had fol- 
lowed the lines originally marked out for it; if 
he had passed straight into the Congregationalist 
ministry at the end of his educational course, he 
would have remained content, perhaps, in the 
closed circle of his own ideas. But a wandering, 
jack-of-all-trades life on the further side of the 
Atlantic had taught him the great lesson ; he saw 
himself not in the centre of his world, but on the 
circumference of his world ; he had learned to want 


a sun round which to revolve. To be a Protestant, 
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and especially to be a Protestant minister, you must 
be your own sun; Mr. James tried it and found it 
impossible. So much human explanation you can 
give of the motives which repelled him into the 
Truth. | 

I donot think any reader can fail to be struck 
with this sense of reality about the book. There is 
no ecclesiasticism about it, no fine-spun arguments 
about what exactly was or was not meant at the 
Council of Chalcedon. For Mr. James was merci- 
fully preserved from entering the Church through 
the irritating labyrinth of Anglo-Catholicism. He 
knew that the thing he wanted was something 
Anglo-Catholicism could not give, any more than 
Free Catholicism or Labourite Pacificism; he 
wanted not ceremonial trappings, not devotional 
stunts, not doctrinal affectations, but a Service 
that should claim his allegiance as of right. He was 
(as he himself says) in the position of St. Christopher, 
refusing to serve any master who trembled before 
something stronger than himself. The side-issues 
never distracted him; and the unecclesiastical 
reader will find his récié de conversion all the more 
interesting in consequence. 

I talked not long since with a priest in the North 
of England who told me that in the course of two 
years in a parish he had received two hundred 
grown-up men into the Church, and of these scarcely 
one had been affected, even remotely, by the 
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influence of the Oxford Movement. Which sug- 
gests that Catholics who are anxious to spread the 
faith would be ill-advised to limit their intelligent 
interest to the attitudinizings of Anglo-Catholicism. 
The man who can talk to you in the jargon of 
amices and semi-doubles, and wears a palm cross 
in his button-hole on the last Sunday of Lent, 
is not necessarily nearer to the Truth than some 
disillusioned frequenter of Pleasant Sunday After- 
noons, who has not yet convinced himself that he 
will find peace in submission to the Independent 
Labour Party. For this reason, I hope that Mr. 
James’ book will find a wide Catholic public ; it 
introduces you to a world not often understood, 
and not lightly to be disregarded. I called my own 
religious autobiography A Spiritual ZEneid ; here, 
rather, you have a spiritual Teucriad, the epic of an 
adventurer who gave his sails to the wind, and, 
looking for new worlds, cast anchor in the har- 
bour which is our home. 


R. A. Knox. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Wuite I was in training for the Congregational 
ministry I lodged within a stone’s-throw of the 
great Dominican Church at Haverstock Hill, London. 
But it never occurred to me to enter. No curiosity 
concerning it or the religion it represented stirred 
my mind. Between Nonconformity and Catholicism 
there appeared to be no point of contact. That, 
at least, was my attitude at the age of eighteen. 
Yet it was in that very church that, a few months 
ago, I was received into the Roman communion. 

How came the gulf to be bridged? In passing, 
on my way to instruction at the Dominican Priory, 
through the neighbourhood associated with my 
student days, I used to ask myself that question. 
These Chapters represent an attempt to set forth 
the answer at which I arrived. 

The longest way round appears often to be the 
nearest way Home. 

Certainly it has been a long way round. 


xV 





CHAPTER I 
THE QUEST OF MYSELF 


THERE is a time in the life of the individual, cor- 
responding in history to that period when the 
peoples of Northern Europe forsook the Faith 
of their fathers. It is the age of adolescence, at 
which the consciousness of a distinct personality 
leads to impatience with all forms of authority. 
It was at that age that I fell in with Emerson and 
Whitman, those arch-apostles of individualism. 

I had been brought up as a Nonconformist, and 
these writers simply carried to their logical con- 
clusion the principles I had been taught. The 
seed they sowed, therefore, fell on good ground, 
and at a propitious time. 

I well remember reading Emerson’s essay on 
“ Self-Reliance” for the first time. It was during 
a country walk one spring morning. Primroses 
peeped from the dried leaves. The Welsh hills 
rose up round me. I sat down by the side of the 
road and pulled the book from my pocket. It was 
an intoxication. Such sentences as “ Whoso would 
be a man must be a nonconformist,” “Trust thy- 
self; every heart responds to that iron string,” 
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gave me an almost physical sensation. Some name- 
less Fear had been exorcised. I rose up, drew a 
deep breath, and determined, at all hazards, to be 
myself. 

I made Whitman’s acquaintance later. One 
day I picked up a report of a speech by Colonel 
Ingersoll, in which was a quotation from ‘‘ The 
Open Road”; 

“ Afoot and light-hearted I take to the Open 
Road ; 
The long, brown path leading wherever I 
choose ; 
My own master, total and absolute,” 

The name of the poet quoted was then unknown 
to me. But I managed before long to get a copy 
of Leaves of Grass. Henceforth I carried the book 
about with me wherever I went. It was to be my 
almost daily companion for some years to come. 
I still consider Whitman the finest expression of 
the spirit of revolt. Shelley for some years had 
been an idol, but Shelley was too finespun, too 
remote, and too lacking in that crude and primitive 
element which something in me craved for, and 
seemed to find in Whitman. 

I credited myself at this time with a love of 
poetry, but when I look back, I am inclined to 
doubt the sincerity of my profession in this respect, 
The writers I have mentioned and others were 
appreciated in proportion as they glorified rebellion. 
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Spenser and Keats lay beyond me. I was not 
slow, however, to understand the greatness of 
Milton’s Satan. Like the poet himself, apparently, 
I regarded the arch-enemy as a more admirable 
figure than God Himself. The genius of Puritanism 
lies exposed here, and my youthful taste followed 
its direction obediently. It was the hero as rebel 
whom I worshipped. 

It was not in poetry alone, of course, that this 
tendency showed itself. Books of a more directly 
sceptical character came my way, and were de- 
voured. Nor did my manner of life remain unaffected. 
Both my thoughts and actions were becoming 
increasingly disordered. It was not long before 
the practical consequences of my perversity made 
themselves felt. 

The attempt to think for myself seemed fated 
to land me in difficulties very speedily. It will 
be seen that I was following a course little cal- 
culated to further my intention of entering the 
Nonconformist ministry, for which I was supposed 
to be preparing. For, however correctly Emerson 
and Whitman might interpret the inner meaning 
and logical outcome of Protestantism, their teaching 
would scarcely recommend itself to the ultra- 
respectable leaders of British Dissent. It was 
no wonder that the authorities found me a difficult 
subject. From their point of view they were, of 
course, quite right. Narrow and intolerant as at 
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the time I judged them, their criticisms and warn- 
ings were undoubtedly just. 

I had set out upon the search for my real self- 
and it was proving a more elusive quest than I 
had anticipated. Mood succeeded to mood; one 
interest followed another, each in its turn seeming 
the one and only thing worth living for. My whole 
being was in the melting-pot. I had no mental 
rest, no spiritual haven. My studies became 
desultory. Examination results registered the out- 
come of what looked like indolence but was in truth 
preoccupation. I could not give my mind to 
matters so irrelevant to the object I was seeking 
as mathematics and dead languages appeared to be. 
It has always been like that. Other men seem 
able to carry on their work at college or in business 
offices or behind counters while they are inwardly 
engrossed in deeper matters. I have never been 
able to do that. No train on my mental railroad 
can claim right of way until the express has passed. 

I remember the long walks I took at this time, 
trying to hinge my mind on to something permanent 
and definite. But everything that promised to 
prove such seemed to demand some sacrifice of that 
“freedom” that was the sine qua non of my quest, 
I could not commit myself, and I could not cease 
seeking that to which I might commit myself. 
There was apparently nothing to do but drift, 

To proceed with my studies was impossible. 
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I had no heart for them or for anything. On the 
other hand, as a mere matter of expediency, resigna- 
tion of my collegiate position was difficult. I had 
no other means of earning a living except that 
which the Congregational ministry offered. But 
the need of throwing off the shackles of an un- 
congenial calling finally overrode this objection. 
I abandoned, as I imagined finally, the prospect 
of a pulpit career. 

Some other means of earning a livelihood had to 
be discovered. This necessity gave my youthful 
optimism a salutary check. The world revealed 
itself as a very harsh and inhospitable place. The 
path of the hero as rebel, I found, was not all roses. 
The poetry of revolt had become a most prosaic 
struggle for daily bread. The only opening that 
seemed to present itself was the position of teacher 
in one of the numerous private schools which, 
at that time, catered for ‘‘ the sons of gentlemen,” 
and to that vocation I therefore turned my attention. 

There is a certain scholastic agency in London 
which I never pass without a mental shudder. It 
was there that at this time I sought employment. 
After numerous interviews and much equally 
fruitless correspondence, I managed to secure a 
subordinate position in a small establishment 
in the north of London. Of all the dreary occupa- 
tions in which I have been engaged I give this the 
first place. 
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The one redeeming feature in this period was 
the training I then underwent in order to be able 
to escape the bondage of the schoolroom. By the 
kindness of a friend I was enabled to take lessons 
calculated to fit me for the theatrical profession. 
I had a good voice, a certain measure of experience 
in amateur theatricals, and a considerable amount 
of self-confidence. Some years later I was to 
score heavily in the Far West as dramatic author, 
stage manager and actor. Some of my cowboy 
company on that occasion had never in their lives 
witnessed a theatrical performance, and all of us 
were abysmally ignorant of the art of producing 
a play. Moreover, in the absence of women, the 
women’s parts were taken by husky cow-punchers 
whose every tone and gesture bespoke their sex. 
But no false modesty shall prevent me from ad- 
mitting that the entertainment we gave at the 
Springbank schoolhouse was an uproarious success. 

It may be taken, therefore, that it was no idle 
whim that led me to the choice of this profession. 
I had already experimented in it with encouraging 
results. But my one and only engagement was a 
heart-breaking failure. I travelled down from 
London to Newport, Monmouthshire, to fill a gap 
vacated by a member of the company who, for 
some reason, had left suddenly, and I was given 
a day and night to memorize my part. When the 
evening came, every line had completely vanished 
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from my mind. The voice of the prompter was 
heard in the pit; my fellow actors did their best 
for me, and were amazingly good-natured about 
my break-down, in spite of the fact that it spoilt 
their show, and somehow, I don’t know how, 
we managed between us to wriggle through the 
performance. Again that curious inhibition which 
has so often put its spoke in my wheel had inter- 
fered! The next morning I was packed off ig- 
nominiously back to London, 

The humiliation was complete and salutary. 
My failure undoubtedly did me good. It brought 
me to my deeper self. The only channel which 
my chastened energies could discover was that 
which I had abandoned. In spite of this abandon- 
ment I turned again to the Congregational ministry, 
and was entered as a lay student at another theo- 
logical college. But here the old symptoms re- 
appeared. The absence of any objective authority 
strong enough to command me, the fear of com- 
mitting myself to a career that would permanently 
limit my outlook on life, and other factors, made 
an attempt to resume my studies a futile one. 
This fear was a very powerful motive. I had 
even refused an advantageous offer on the part 
of a friend to pay my expenses at a Unitarian 
College at Oxford for the same reason. The power- 
ful traditions of the University seemed to threaten 
my individuality. I was afraid of the academic 
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mould, and, after toying with the idea, definitely 
put it on one side. 

My brother, just then, was on the point of emigrat- 
ing to Canada, and I resolved to accompany him. 
The decision was a sheer gamble prompted by 
despair. I had no sort of inclination or aptitude 
for Colonial life. It meant, to my mind, burying 
myself alive. No convict on the point of being 
transported to Van Diemen’s Land could have 
felt more hopeless of the future than I. It was 

a kind of death, but a death in which there was 
“no prospect of a resurrection. Faith was dead ; 
ambition, too, had succumbed. And now I was 
to be cast forth from my native land to live in 
obscurity amid what I conceived would prove 
utterly uncongenial surroundings. My exile did 
not even hold out the possibility, which sustains 
other emigrants, of making a Colonial fortune. 
I knew I was totally unfitted to battle successfully 
in the strenuous society I was about to join, for 
the prize of wealth. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the sense 
of desolation with which I set sail for the new world, 


CHAPTER II 
DEMOCRACY IN BEING 


I ovcHT not to have complained of the destiny 
which led me across the Atlantic. What Mecca 
is to the disciple of Mohammed, and Jerusalem 
and Rome to the Christian, America should have 
been to so ardent a believer as I in the creed of 
Democracy. That I, who had nourished my soul 
on Emerson and Whitman, should have felt that, 
in making this pilgrimage, I was being buried alive 
was, to say the least, strange. I can but record 
the fact. My subconscious mind evidently realized 
that Democracy in print and Democracy in being 
are two different things. 

As a matter of fact, these parturition pangs 
played an important part in my development. 
Something of the kind had to happen before I 
could discover the Home which knows no geographi- 
cal boundaries. Hebraism itself, to compare big 
things with little, had to lose its native land before 
it could be reconciled to a New Jerusalem with 
gates open to all races. 

In course of time I came to rejoice in my freedom 
from all ties. To be a spiritual and actual tramp 

9 B 
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—a term I have frequently adopted as a nom de 
plume—became a sort of ideal. The philosophy 
of the writers I had read with such avidity was, 
as it were, incarnated in me. I settled down 
neither in any one locality nor occupation. I passed 
from east to west, and from north to south, travelling 
light, and heeding not the direction so long as I 
was moving—which is a good number of people’s 
idea of progress. In turn I became chore-boy, 
cow-puncher, sheep-herder, bush-whacker, news- 
paper man, soldier—it mattered not what, so I 
saw something of the world and how men lived. I 
was like those people who decide their course by 
reference to a pack of cards or by opening a book, 
and taking the first word their eyes fall on as the 
word of Fate. I trusted to chance, hoping that by 
thus holding myself at the mercy of every wind 
that blew I should reach my haven. I mistook 
submission to circumstances for submission to 
the Will of God. That this phase was not without 
results, however, is proved by the fact that, when 
at last I tired of wandering, the point to which 
I returned was something different from the point 
from which I had set out. It would be but bathos 
if the story ended merely with the shores of England 
seen again, old associations renewed, and domestic 
felicity assured. 

There was no temptation to settle down in that 
Far West in the shadow of the Rockies to which 
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we eventually came. Nobody there thought of 
settling down. Most of the “ settlers” had migrated 
for the purpose of enriching themselves more 
quickly than they could in the crowded lands 
of the East. They had no sentiment about the 
place. Most of them cherished the hope of return- 
ing in a few years to their native shores to enjoy, 
under happier circumstances, the fruits of their 
labours. The houses were obviously temporary 
structures—log shanties run up in a few weeks 
and often abandoned and left derelict when the 
temporary tenant moved to more advantageous 
sites, or returned home. 

Sometimes the new tenant scarcely waited for 
his predecessor to make his exit before taking 
possession. I remember coming back one evening 
with a laden sleigh, from the bush where my partner 
and I had been chopping all day, to find a light 
burning in our lonely shanty on the distant hillside. 
On our arrival we discovered a strange team of 
horses in our stable, and on entering the shack, 
saw a couple of new arrivals who had unceremon- 
iously bundled our bedding out of the way to 
make room for their own! We had the less cause 
for complaint, however, since we ourselves had 
taken up our abode there with no more right than 
they, except that we had found the place empty. 

The absence of women-folk did not tend to 
make the country more home-like. We fell into 
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strange ways of house-keeping. Washing up after 
meals was avoided at busy times by the device of 
turning the plates upside down and eating, at the 
next meal, from the other side. Butter was made 
by the simple method of putting the cream in 
an old coffee or cocoa tin, which was then tied 
on the horn of a saddle. In the course of the day’s 
riding it would be jolted into quite passable butter. 

This scarcity of women was, to some extent, 
remedied by the Education Department. Not 
that the Government set out to act as a matrimonial 
agency. It worked that way, however. When a 
vacancy occurred at the school-house, an advertise- 
ment would appear for a new teacher, ‘‘ woman 
preferred.’”” The young school-ma’am selected for 
the post would no sooner settle down to her duties 
than Buckskin Billy, or some other member of the 
bachelor community, would be found paying her 
attentions. Later, the wedding would take place, 
and a fresh advertisement find its way into the 
Press. In this way was the womanhood of the 
district reinforced. 

But, in truth, the community was a camp rather 
than a settlement. In the absence of that domestic 
life which offers some relief from the labour of the 
day we lived only to work. To make the maximum 
amount of money in the minimum amount of time 
was the recognized object of every man there. 
That object crowded out amenities and recreations 
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and culture. It made us indifferent to the mag- 
nificent scenery around us—the long range of 
Rocky Mountains running north and south on the 
western horizon, the great stretches of prairie, 
the wooded foothills. These were but the stage 
of our unending labours. It even crowded out 
religion. Occasional services were held in the 
school-house by students from Baptist, Methodist 
or Presbyterian Colleges in the East, but they were 
poorly attended, I believe, and certainly created 
no sort of religious atmosphere. 

For all practical purposes the cult of Mammon 
was our only religion. The common pursuit of 
wealth was the one effective bond which united 
us. No national tradition, no great heritage of 
culture, no loyalty to an ancient Faith, toned down 
the rawness of our life or served as a refining or 
harmonizing influence. A more _ heterogeneous 
gathering it would be difficult to discover. Wecame 
from all lands, all trades, all grades of social life. 
Near me lived one who had been a Parisian clown. 
Not far away was a settler who had been an organist 
by profession. Ex-soldiers were numerous. The 
man with whom I lived for some while had been in 
former days a London coster. 

Not only was I an exile ; I had come to a country 
where all were exiles. 

A prosaic existence indeed! The novelist and 
film-producer have combined to throw a halo of 
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romance over the West. As a matter of fact, 
it was the background alone that was romantic. 
What a stage it was for the unfolding life of a 
young nation! Such a combination of mountain, 
forest, river and plain the Creator has rarely designed. 
It was a theatre fit for any story. One could 
imagine against that background the characters 
and events of a great epic. But, alas! those gay 
heroes and captivating heroines of the story-books 
were not to be found. We were, it must be confessed, 
very ordinary folk, too busy trying to make a 
livelihood under somewhat discouraging conditions 
to lift our eyes to mountain peaks or to ride off 
on cavaliering expeditions. 

If the political idealists of the eighteenth century 
had been right, we should have been a race of super- 
men. We were in closest touch with nature in 
her grandest aspects, no tyranny either of priest 
or king overshadowed us, poverty as that is ex- 
perienced in the great cities we had left was prac- 
tically unknown. Yet we were what I have des- 
cribed. 

From this strenuous industrialism I reacted 
in a passive sort of way, refusing to take the money- 
making business seriously or to apply myself very 
zealously to any form of labour. I never became 
proficient as a rider or sheep-herder or in any 
other occupation. It did not somehow seem to be 
worth while. To the strenuous search for wealth I 
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could oppose little more by way of protest than an 
attitude of abstention and detachment. Sincel 
had no strong motive myself for work of any kind 
I could resist the influences round me only by a 
stubborn refusal to be drawn into the pursuit that 
engrossed my neighbours. 

At times, I think, I adopted an almost deliberate 
appearance of folly as a sort of protective screen 
behind which to carry on my real life. I was 
looked upon, I believe, as an irresponsible loafer, 
lacking grit and staying power. God knows how 
much truth there was in that view! 

But there was one interest of a positive character 
which did not fail me. Whenever the opportunity 
of leisure offered itself I read everything that came 
my way. The pleasantest memories I have of that 
period are of those occasions when I was able 
to retire to my bunk with a book anda pipe. Then, 
for the time, I could be myself and think my own 
thoughts. For the major part of my life I belonged 
to my employer, and must live under the conditions 
he imposed. But on these rare moments I was 
my own master, and could manage by putting up a 
smoke screen between the outside world and myself 
to forget my alien surroundings. 

I had brought with me from the old country a 
number of books, chiefly poets. Partly because 
my mind was blunted by manual labour, partly 
because the writers were of the indoor variety, 
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they proved curiously artificial and unreadable 
out there, though at home they had been favourites. 
Eventually they were left behind in one of my 
numerous moves. One winter, I consoled myself 
with a pile of Family Heralds which I had found 
in a disused shanty. 

I remember an interesting literary find. I had 
ridden, one winter day, to visit my brother, then 
working on a small ranch some miles away. Both 
he and his employer were out, and I occupied the 
time in turning over a number of battered dime 
novels and novelettes that I had found. One of 
these, without covers and with the first pages 
missing, arrested my attention as soon as I opened 
it. It was real literature. My thirsty mind ab- 
sorbed page after page greedily. Not for many 
years did I learn that I had recognized one of the 
acknowledged masters of modern English—Mark 
Rutherford. 

I had a curious, half-defeated conviction that I 
should one day need the use of such mental powers 
as I possessed, and tried to keep my mind alive 
by any reading that would help to that end. A 
severe winter, during which outside work was 
difficult, enabled me to read and re-read the whole 
of Shakespeare, and to refresh my French, 

The only creed that made any appeal to me 
during the next few years was the stoicism of 
Epictetus, a little volume of whom I had with me 
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and read constantly. I managed somehow to get 
hold of a volume of Herbert Spencer, and imbibed 
a good deal of his agnosticism. When at last he 
became too depressing, I threw the book out on the 
prairie. I have often wondered whether anyone 
found it, and, if so, what he thought of it. A 
cowboy’s opinion of Herbert Spencer might be 
worth recording—if it was printable. 

But there was a brighter side. The Round-ups, 
when we scoured the country, sweeping up, as 
we rode, all the cattle on the range into one bellow- 
ing bunch which must be guarded night and day, 
and from which, on the last day, each rancher 
would cut out his own stock, were jolly as well as 
picturesque occasions. Sunday afternoons, when 
the boys would gather at some ranch, and sit 
on the corral fence to watch one of their number 
break in a broncho made a pleasing change in the 
ordinary routine. Now and again a fire would 
break out in the Foothills, and all the male popula- 
tion would turn out, under the command of the 
North-West Mounted Police, to fight the flames. 
The grandest spectacle I ever saw was witnessed 
on one of these occasions. Several fires were burning 
on the hills throwing up volumes of smoke and 
sparks, the glare being reflected in a little lake 
held in a saucer-like hollow beneath. As a back- 
ground stood the mountains unperturbed, and 
behind them an evening sky, rosy with sunset. 
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For one happy summer I herded two thousand 
sheep, enjoying a solitude so great that the sight 
of a rider on the horizon was like the appearance 
of a ship to sailors tossed on some derelict raft. 
During this time I lived in a movable box on 
wheels, about the size of a bathing machine. Its 
diminutive character provoked the remark from 
one passer-by that it was a good place in mosquito 
time, since when I was inside there was no room 
for a mosquito to follow me. 

Nor were more dangerous adventures altogether 
lacking. Twice I was tossed by bulls, in the first 
case narrowly escaping with my life. Sometimes 
one would be caught in a blizzard and have difficulty 
in reaching shelter. Once I was lost on the prairie, 
and experienced something of the panic that, 
under similar circumstances, has driven men 
mad. 

All these varied experiences had, of course, their 
effect upon my mind and outlook, though it is 
not easy to say just what that was. 

A day came when, after four years of ranch life, 
I turned my face to the.town. How well I re- 
member standing on the crest of a hill from which 
I was able to survey the stretch of country in which 
those years had been spent! As I looked back I 
knew that I should never again see that vast pan- 
orama, that I had sat by my last camp fire, at least 
so far as the West was concerned, and that no 
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broncho would ever again feel my weight. It 
was the end of a chapter, That was all I knew. 
A certain phase had been worked through, certain 
experiences had been endured. They would recur, 
but never again should I be for so long a period 
the bondslave of manual labour. 

Soon after I arrived in the West there had been 
forwarded to me a photograph of myself taken 
shortly before sailing. Even after a brief period 
of prairie life it came as a shock to discover that I 
had once been like that. The change I then noted 
was, of course, accentuated as time went on. I 
grew hardy and muscular, broad and bronzed. 

But there were changes of a more important 
character. I had been born in a mighty city 
known as Respectability, whereof the walls are 
very high and the gates but few. We had our own 
laws, our own speech, our own manner of dressing, 
and our own religion. Up to the time of emigration, 
appearances, at least, had identified me with the 
company of the elect. The taboos of youth lingered 
long in my mind. Deep down in me I knew that I 
belonged to the class into which I had been born. 
But now I had donned blue jeans. My customary 
companions were men of rough speech and manners. 
The barriers that at home would have kept me 
apart from such men had been broken down. 
I was unclassed, not as they who, for a brief ex- 
perimental season, sample the life of the under- 
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world by exchanging Hampstead for Whitechapel, 
but as one who had taken vows in the Order of 
Unholy Poverty. And this was a greater change 
than expatriation. It cut right down into the 
marrow of consciousness. 

One effect of this plunge into the actualities 
of life was to give a shock to my subjectivity. There 
were, in after days, many returns to the state of 
morbid self-centredness and introspection. But 
for the time being a wholesome change had been 
imposed. It is true, I was still noted for my 
absent-mindedness, but that characteristic was not 
encouraged by having to tend wild cattle, and 
ride bucking bronchos. At least it is difficult 
to follow a process of introspective thought while 
engaged in these occupations. 

I shall always, I hope, be grateful for this contact 
with the rougher side of things. I was to meet, 
in the time to come, those of an academic type, 
doctrinaires of various kinds, idealists of all sorts. 
I became identified with movements of a Utopian 
character, or at least with Utopian objects, and if I 
managed in some measure to retain an inkling 
of what the world and human nature are actually 
made of, I owe it largely to the Far West and to the 
fact that I had worked, eaten, slept, with Billy 
Buckskin and his kind. 

I must not fail to record the growing sense of 
reality, of which, about this time, I was conscious. 
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I had been stripped of almost every external and 
adventitious support. I was an exile, engaged in 
uncongenial work, without possessions, looked upon 
as a fool, without any prospect in the future. In 
spite of that, or perhaps because of that, I was 
far more peaceful at heart. Something was grow- 
ing up in me so fundamental and simple as to be 
unnamable. It was at least so essential that I 
have always since been possessed by a fear of any 
prosperity or success that threatened to rob me of it. 
I knew little or nothing at this time of St. Francis 
of Assisi, but I think that, in some inadequate sort of 
way, I had rediscovered his secret and come to 
know the beauty of his bride, the Lady Poverty. 
In after years it was St. Francis who became one of 
my guides into the Catholic Church. I never became 
a ‘simple lifer.” The cult was too self-conscious, 
too much like a fad, too doctrinaire, too schismatic 
in spirit, to recommend itself utterly. But the 
actual experiences of these years gave me a practical 
knowledge which, however frequently forgotten 
thereafter, was always a point to which to retrace 
my steps. 

But the chief object of the quest was unattained. 
The “‘ Freedom ” of the West had proved a delusion. 
I had not discovered myself. Since I have else- 
where written an account of this disillusionment, 
I may avail myself of it in order to conclude this 
section ; 
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“Tt was my lot at one time to live under con- 
ditions that most people would describe as being 
ideally free. Sometimes, when I recall the long 
summer days on horseback, and the rough meal 
at night, cooked over a camp fire or a shack stove, 
I am inclined to agree. Living primitively with 
few comforts, we were unencumbered by the 
impedimenta of civilization, and could move from 
one place or occupation to another without trouble. 
It was a world without trespass boards. Being 
the first arrivals in that far western land, we found 
no ready-made conventions awaiting us. No pre- 
cedents dictated to us. We were the people who 
made conventions and precedents. It was for 
others to follow them. Yet I returned east in 
order to be free.” 

Let me explain. 

Imagine conditions in which each man must be 
everything—his own butcher, baker, washer-woman, 
doctor, parson. ‘‘ The Captain cook and bo’sun 
bold” of Gilbert’s ballad was a specialist compared 
with the average rancher. The settlement store 
was a symbol of the life of each individual in the 
community. In that store you could purchase 
anything from barbed wire to molasses. Flannel, 
rope, sugar and nails were mingled promiscuously 
on its shelves. Just so, each of us was a world 
in himself, 

But being a world in yourself does not allow you 
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much liberty to be your own particular self. There 
was no room on those wide prairies to develop your 
individual gifts and tastes. It was no good declaring 
that Providence had not endowed you with the 
special abilities of a washer-woman. You had to 
wash your clothes whether you were fitted for that 
occupation or not. When a man lives alone he sees 
very little of himself. Where you have all your 
time to yourself there is very little time to be 
yourself. 

If a man wants freedom to live his own life—be it 
that of a blacksmith or a poet—he must seek the 
society of others. He must form part of a body in 
which the several functions are performed by 
different members, and the eye and the ear can 
devote themselves to their own peculiar duties. 

The worst of individualism and sectarianism is 
that it forbids the cultivation of individual and 
sectional interests. The reason why I belong to 
the Church is that I want the assurance that others 
are looking after the things with which I can’t be 
bothered. I have neither the time nor the grace 
to be St. Francis and St. Dominic and Hildebrand 
and Danteallinone. But I know that the provinces 
in which these men did their work are necessary, 
and it is a comfort to feel that they are looking 
after their job while I am free to do mine. It is 
my fellowship with the whole Body of Christ that 
sets me free to follow my own vocation. 
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Of course, there is another way out of the difficulty. 
The man whose calling it is to mend shoes narrows 
down his conception of what the world needs to the 
single requirement which he can supply and cries 
““There’s nothing like leather.”” We all tend to 
exalt our own vocation or “stunt ”’ but that is not 
playing the game fairly. There is no harm in 
specializing, in insisting on some one aspect of 
truth, but, unless you are going to cheat yourself 
and others, you must remember that you are part 
of a co-operative whole. 

There was another way, too, in which I found my 
liberty curtailed. My negative freedom was im- 
mense. There were a hundred little conventions 
with which I need not bother. Life, in one sense, 
was extremely simple. A whole load of superfluous 
observations was dispensed with. But, on the 
positive side, life was pitifully narrow. I wanted 
poetry, the excitement of public affairs, oppor- 
tunities of corporate worship, and there were none 
among us who had time to become efficient as 
poets, politicians or priests. 

It is the negative freedom that many confuse with 
the real thing. They tell you that their churches are 
free, and that a man may think what he likes in 
their communion. What they really mean is that 
one is free to deny what he likes. Let him attempt 
to preach an evangelical sermon or wear vestments 
of a certain kind and he will soon discover the value 
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of this boasted freedom. There are churches 
in which you might hang a portrait of Mazzini 
without comment, but where a crucifix would raise 
a storm. 

It is a pity that the great ideal of simplicity has 
been given this negative interpretation. Sim- 
plicity doesn’t mean doing without things, It 
doesn’t mean the absence of colour, or song, of 
plenitude in material things. It means, as I 
understand it, the fitness of the outer garb to the 
inner mood or spirit. Jesus compared the lilies 
of the field to the splendour of Solomon. But the 
beauty ‘of the lilies is a simple thing. It is home- 
grown. It is the natural and inevitable costume 
of the flower. A woman is over-dressed when 
she has misinterpreted or exaggerated her real self, 
The lives of the luxurious rich are overburdened 
because they literally do not know what to do 
with their wealth, and their manner of spending 
it is not prompted by real desire for the things 
purchased, but rather by the love of ostentation or 
the pride of possession. A choral service may lack 
simplicity, because it is uninspired by the spirit of 
worship and is not a true act of praise. But when 
the morning birds sing together in exultant chorus, I 
do not complain of the lack of simplicity. There are 
times when what is called “‘ a simple form of service ” 
would be a cruel deprivation of liberty. There are 


occasions when I want to clothe myself in all the 
Cc 
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vestures of the sunset and crown myself with gal- 
axies of stars. I want to shout and dance, and cry 
and laugh. The universe seems too small to be my 
Temple. The thunders of theheavensare too mild to 
bemychoristers. And if I could unite all the stormy 
winds and singing birds in one great orchestra and 
strew the altar with all the flowers of the spring 
meadows, my worship would still be simple. 

The failure to find an outlet for my individuality 
in the West was calculated to teach me a lesson of 
primary importance. I am not sure that it does 
not take us to the heart of this narrative. 

When I announced my intention of entering 
the Catholic Church it was objected among other 
things that it would mean giving up my “ priest- 
hood.” The individual vocation was regarded 
by the speaker as having prior claims over the Church 
which alone could give priestly jurisdiction! About 
the same time I was approached by a woman who 
thought she had a vocation to join a religious order, 
with an enquiry as to the course she should adopt. 
She was in doubt as to whether to join the Anglican 
Communion or the Church of Rome; to her mind 
the deciding factor evidently was, which would 
afford her the better facilities for fulfilling what she 
regarded as her vocation. She did not realize that 
she must subordinate this question to the prior 
consideration as to which was the Church of. Jesus 
Christ. On several. occasions I have heard of 
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Anglican ministers, convinced as to the claims 
of Rome, refraining from making their submission 
to her, solely on the ground that, being married men, 
they would be obliged to surrender the office they 
exercised. I believe this objection is quite common. 
Similarly, there are Nonconformist ministers who 
would take the step if they were assured that they 
would be able to continue their work as preachers. 
In one case, well known to me, the fear was ex- 
pressed that the Catholic Church would demand 
from him a type of preaching for which he did not 
feel fitted—one, namely, calculated to appeal to 
illiterate people ! 

If I did not make the same mistake, it was due 
in part to the fact that I had been obliged, in the 
course of my life, to experiment in various callings, 
and, especially in the West, to take anything that 
came along, congenial or uncongenial. To advance 
the objection that the Church may not be able to 
accommodate you in the matter of your calling 
is really a confession that you do not understand her 
claims. It indicates an undue sense of one’s own 
importance. As if the Church of God was a Labour 
Bureau for the finding of suitable jobs for out-of 
work parsons ! 


CHAPTER III 


THE HOBO 


Tus transfer to the town referred to in the last 
chapter was brought about by the offer of a job 
on the Calgary Herald. I had been, off and on, 
contributing news and articles from the district 
in which I lived, and having on one occasion taken an 
article to the office in person, was there and then 
given the opportunity of joining the staff. I closed 
with the offer at once. 

The joyfulness with which I welcomed this 
opening was due in part to the fact that it offered 
a chance of experimenting in a new field. I was 
avid for fresh experiences. I wanted to look at 
life from all possible angles. If I could have joined 
a whaling expedition or tested the possibilities 
of parliamentary life, I should have accepted the 
adventure for the same reason. I was possessed 
by the ideal of what, for want of a better term, 
I will call a natural catholicism. I was proud of 
my initiation into the Ancient Company of Common 
Men, and was bent on realizing the possibilities of 
my membership. I was still fighting the strain of 


middle-class Puritanism that seemed to be in my 
28 
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very blood. But there was another reason for 
jumping at this journalistic offer—the obvious 
one that it seemed to suggest a more congenial 
occupation than those in which I had been engaged. 
I was under the fond delusion that anything re- 
motely connected with the printed word must bring 
one into touch with literature. I might have 
irreverently adapted the scriptural phrase and 
declared that I would rather be a printer’s devil on 
an obscure provincial journal than to dwell in 
the mansions of plutocratic philistines. 

It was a curious position in which I found myself. 
The editor was away a good deal, and at such times 
I took his place. At other times I served an ap- 
prenticeship in the printing-room. The foreman 
of the printing side of the business and I scored 
against each other according as I served under him 
or he came under my temporary authority as 
editor. 

The paper was a daily with a weekly edition. 
Every day two columns of local news was required, 
and this, in a town of our limited size (Calgary 
then numbered about five or six thousand), took 
some getting, and led to a plentiful proportion of 
paragraphs concerning the unimportant doings of 
unimportant people. The collection of these news 
items involved making a round every day of the 
saloons, and I soon acquired a habit of drinking 
with all sorts and conditions of men which might 
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have had serious consequences. Even as it was 
I drank far more than was good for me. 

Calgary at that time was at the stage when cow- 
boys would ride at full gallop down the street, and 
bar-tenders kept a six-shooter handy on the shelf. 
As the flotsam and jetsam of the sea gathers at the 
base of a breakwater, so were all sorts of refugees 
from civilisation collected at the base of the Rockies. 
Calgary was the most westerly town of any size 
this side of the mountains. 

We acquired some little importance at that time 
as one of the starting points for those en route 
for Klondyke. The gold rush of those years brought 
an influx of adventurers from all parts of the earth 
who added fresh elements to the already mixed 
crowds on our side-walks. Here were detachments 
of what Rudyard Kipling calls the Lost Legion, 
men ready for any enterprise that called for courage 
and promised excitement. It is somewhat sur- 
prising, considering my lust for adventure, that I 
did not join them. I can only attribute that to the 
fact that just then the work in which I was engaged 
was fresh and congenial and perhaps I was reacting 
against mere physical adventure and, after the 
long period of mental starvation through which I 
had passed, was rejoicing in the comparatively 
ample opportunity for reading and social intercourse 
which the town afforded. 

Undoubtedly one of the ties which kept me in 
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Calgary was an acquaintance I formed with one 
to know whom was itself an adventure. Bob 
Macdonald, as I will call him, was a globe-trotting 
journalist, a man of world-wide experience, and the 
greatest raconteur I have met. Bob and I became 
pals at once, though he was old enough to have 
fathered me. As he was ‘‘stony-broke,’”’ he bached 
with me in a shanty, on the outskirts of the town, 
which I shared with a lawyer who has since attained 
eminence in Canadian legal circles. 

Even at this distance of time, my heart warms 
at the thought of this big Scotsman, drunken and 
utterly unscrupulous in regard to the ethics of 
journalism ashe was. It was he who first enunciated 
in my hearing the idea that the journalist is not 
responsible for the veracity of his copy. If he is 
engaged to boom a property which he knows to be 
worthless or to defend a Government which he 
believes to be a menace to the country, the respon- 
sibility rests not with him but with the employer. 
Such was my innocence at that date that I imagined 
the doctrine to be peculiar to Bob MacDonald ! 

This friendship was an event. It introduced me 
to a type of man of which I had seen little, the 
cosmopolitan Bohemian and travelled journalist. 
He was a fellow loafer who had acquired a skill in the 
art of loafing to which I could not pretend. Asa 
contrast to that industrial and industrious com- 
munity, his company was a joyful relief. 
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In fact, he was the first man with whom I had 
been intimate of whom I could say that if he had 
professed any sort of religion he would undoubtedly 
have been a Catholic. Of the majority of those 
Thad known in the country of my adoption as of those 
I had left behind I could not say this. It would 
have been easy to imagine them as adherents of 
some Protestant sect with the narrow outlook and 
somewhat hard and critical character we associate 
with those bodies, but with Bob it was otherwise. 
His genial, Bohemian and weather-beaten soul 
could not even remotely have been imagined 
consorting with Mr. Chadband and Co. But it is 
easy to picture him going shame-facedly to Con- 
fession, and, with a sort of child-like simplicity, 
hearing Mass. We never talked of religious matters, 
but I have no hesitation in saying where, if we 
had done so, I should have found his sympathies 
tolie. My Puritanism suffered severely at his hands. 

About the same time that Bob MacDonald 
came amongst us, another bird of passage alighted 
at our shack. This was a prospector and specu- 
lator in gold-mining shares, who had been mayor 
recently of a certain prosperous town in British 
Columbia. For some: reason which I do not re- 
member he, too, was down on his luck, which was 
about the only thing he had in common with the 
rest of us, for he was a man of a totally different 
type, close-fisted and sharp-dealing. My lawyer 
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friend was no less impecunious than the other 
members of the household, for I recall the fact that 
in going into town with him in the morning I used 
to be puzzled by the devious route which he took, 
till I discovered that it was chosen with the view 
of avoiding various creditors. We were, indeed, 
so hard up that on one occasion we simultaneously 
exhausted the resources of our larder and of our 
pockets. It looked like temporary starvation till 
an idea occurred to me; the British Columbian 
with his mayoral dignity still clinging to him might, 
I thought, be regarded as a distinguished stranger, 
and interviewed as such. No sooner thought than 
done. Facing him on the other side of our bare 
table I questioned him concerning mining con- 
ditions in the mountains, secured a column or so of 
copy, hurried with it down to the office and 
secured the favour of immediate payment. (At 
that time I was paid at space-rates.) With the 
proceeds I was able to purchase the means for a 
substantial meal, and the situation was saved. 
Not long after this his worship went his way, and 
Bob, having collected material and dollars (as 
payment for ‘“ puffs’ for a book he was supposed 
to be writing on the Province), alsodeparted. When 
he left one night on the East-bound mail for Toronto 
I thought I had seen the last of him. In that I 
was mistaken. . 

This Western journalism was a poor thing. The 
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tyranny of the advertiser was supreme. The 
pettiness of the local news matter was irritating. 
Occasionally I was able to work off an article 
which gave me pleasure to write, whatever it 
gave those who read it. There was, for instance, 
the story (subsequently duplicated, in a somewhat 
mysterious manner, in Owen Wister’s novel, The 
Virginian) of the cowboys who changed the clothes 
and places of the children brought to a ranch ball 
and left to sleep while their elders danced, to the 
consequent confusion of the parents. But, generally 
speaking, my pen had little freedom. Nevertheless, 
the experience was useful. The attendance at 
trials, inquests, meetings of various kinds, which 
my duties involved, gave me glimpses of life that I 
should not have had in any other way. Moreover, 
it is no bad experience for anyone with a taste 
for writing to serve an apprenticeship on the daily 
press. The high-brow, superior person, or moneyed 
amateur, would gain much by having, for a while at 
least, to write for the millions. It is a curious fact, 
not without significance, that the world’s greatest 
dramatist was under the necessity of suiting the 
taste of Elizabethan audiences. The Shakespeare 
of the sonnets might never have given us King 
Lear or As You Like It if he had not been dependent 
on his pen for a livelihood. 

At the same time, the idea that great literature 
will ever be produced by giving primary considera- 
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tion to what the public wants is fatal. The in- 
sistent demand of the professional journalist for 
copy to suit what he imagines is the public taste, 
if listened to, would destroy all genuine literary 
capacity and eventually destroy all journalistic 
ability, for the sine qua non of the effective writer 
is that he must himself enjoy what he writes. This 
is a case where the voice of the people is certainly 
not the Voice of God. 

It was therefore a fortunate deliverance when 
my editor informed me that he could dispense 
with my services. But for that humiliation I 
might have been tied for life to the manufacture 
of stunts. 

It had not been a very satisfactory period, 
except, perhaps, for the humanizing effect of the 
strange company into which I fell. The contact 
with town life had robbed me of that temporary 
simplicity and sense of reality I had found. My 
feet were not, as they had been hitherto, on the 
ground. I had lost contact with Mother Earth, and, 
although my work could by no stretch of imagina- 
tion or charity, be described as intellectual, it did 
certainly employ my mind rather than my physical 
strength. It is one of the curses of our present 
phase of civilisation that so many are engaged 
in pursuits that cut them off entirely from the 
salutary primitiveness of nature. I do not think 
any society can be altogether wholesome which 
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lives at such a distance as ours does from the 
actualities of field and wood. 

This dismissal from journalism set me free once 
more to chose my course. The whole world lay 
before me. I had no ties, no responsibilities, no 
vocational traditions. But I was still without 
any sense of direction. To follow the line of least 
resistance was the only practicable policy that 
suggested itself, and this, as it proved, meant be- 
coming literally a tramp, or, as the American 
term has it, a hobo. 

It was autumn when I left the Calgary Herald. 
Large numbers of cattle at that time of the year 
were shipped to England, and it came to my ears that 
at Lethbridge, near the United States border, 
they were in need of cattlemen to accompany the 
shipments. It occurred to me that I might do 
worse than pay a visit to the Old Country. There 
was nothing else doing. Winter was coming on. 
What I should do in England I did not stop to 
consider. That could be decided when I got there. 
I invested my few dollars, therefore, in a ticket 
to Fort MacLeod, and from there walked the few 
intervening miles to Lethbridge. But I found I 
was too late. The cattle had gone. 

I was in a part of the country where I was entirely 
unknown, and I had spent my last cent. I had 
a friend on a small ranch at High River, but High 
River was about a hundred miles away! However, 
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there was nothing to do but to start out for this 
distant haven, and trust to luck. It was late in 
the day when I set out, and I was obliged that 
night to sleep in a stable adjoining a house, the 
owner of which was away from home. In the 
middle of the night he returned, and nearly dropped 
his lantern with fright when I hailed him from 
the obscure depths of the shed. I reached Fort 
MacLeod the next morning and, later in the day, 
arrived at a ranch on the other side of that town 
where threshing was in progress. I lent a hand 
and thus earned supper, bed and breakfast. It 
was at that ranch I saw the best library I had yet 
seen in the West, and I spent the evening deep 
in books that I had almost despaired of seeing again. 
The next morning I started out again for High 
River. It was a seventy-mile stretch along the 
railroad track, with scarcely a house to be seen the 
whole way. As water was scarce on the route I 
provided myself with a bottle of it and, thus equipped, 
began the journey. Towards midday the weekly 
train running from Fort MacLeod to Calgary passed 
me on a slight up-grade. The brakesman beckoned 
to me to jump on, but, dolt-like, I failed to take in 
his meaning till it was too late, and thus missed the 
chance of a lift. It was a monotonous walk— 
nothing but the rail-road track, the telegraph posts, 
and a sea of grass stretching in every direction to the 
horizon. All day long I plodded on and, as evening 
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fell, still continued walking. Night came and stil] 
I walked; there were rattlesnakes about, and it 
seemed safer to remain on my feet, though I think 
if such a thing be possible, that now and again I 
dozed as I walked. About eleven o’clock the 
next morning I reached my destination, enjoyed 
a good meal, went to bed and slept till next morning. 
I was up in good time, however, and did a good day’s 
work hauling hay. 

After a stay here of some weeks I returned to 
Lethbridge. My brother and a partner had recently 
opened a store there. The board outside read : 
“Cosmopolitan” Store: Nicknacks and Novelties.” 
(A girl came in one day, and, looking from one 
partner to another, asked, “ And which is nicknacks, 
and which novelties? ”’) I joined them with the 
idea of extending the business. The Crow’s Nest 
Pass Railway, then in course of construction, had 
brought a large number of navvies to the neighbour- 
hood. They were encamped two or three miles 
from the town, at what was then the end of theline. 
I suggested opening shop in the camp, and, having 
got the loan of a wagon and team and a bell tent, 
and taking with me a supply of tobacco, mouth 
organs, braces, handkerchiefs, note-paper, and 
other such odds and ends, I pitched my tent in the 
centre of the camp. Trade was brisk and profits 
high. Later on I went to work myself on the line 
as a teamster. A camp of navvies will suggest 
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to the average reader a community quite other than 
the actual thing. These men were as jolly a 
gang as ever I fell in with. Their experience of 
navvying ranged from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Great Lakes. Big, 
brawny men, with an abundance of high spirits and 
good humour, and not a little knowledge of the 
world, they might have been called super-navvies. 

It was during the later part of my stay in Leth- 
bridge that I made the acquaintance of “ Harry,” 
a very likeable, if not particularly scrupulous, 
individual. Originally a baker’s assistant in Toronto, 
he had been earning a somewhat precarious living 
in the mining towns among the Rockies as a professor 
of phrenology, palmistry, and other weird cults. 
At the time he struck Lethbridge he was vending 
some kind of pink powder guaranteed to cure a 
variety of the ills to which flesh is heir. Asserting 
that I had ‘the gift of the gab,” and that he 
was possessed of a goodly stock of the pink powder, 
he proposed a partnership. He was to supply the 
goods and I was to do the talking. I was half 
minded to accept the proposal, but another project 
took possession of his volatile mind, and drove 
out all thoughts of the powder business. 

He was becoming home-sick, and his wife, ap- 
parently, was urgent that he should return to 
Toronto. But, being without cash the only way 
he could return East was by jumping a freight 
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train. Would I, he wanted to know, accompany 
him? I leapt at the chance of escaping from 
the West. I seemed to have explored most of its 
possibilities and was beginning to tire of what 
no longer had the fascination of the unknown. 
Often, when sheep-herding near the main line of 
the C.P.R., I had stood on the railroad track and 
felt a certain thrill in reflecting that it linked me up 
with the outside world from which I imagined I 
was for ever cut off. The sight of east-bound trains 
had given me violent nostalgia for the crowded 
streets of great cities. The absence of the fare had 
seemed an insuperable difficulty. But “ Harry’s” 
suggestion overcame this. I had already experi- 
mented in this mode of travel. Having paid a 
visit to Montana in the hope of finding newspaper 
work, and having been unsuccessful in that quest, 
I had been obliged to return to Lethbridge in the 
only way open to one with empty pockets, namely by 
hiding myself in an empty coal-truck going north. 
It is true I had never contemplated a long journey 
under those conditions, but the proposal was one 
to which my mood at once responded. It would 
be a new experience with all sorts of possibilities, 
and sufficiently dangerous to promise excite- 
ment. 

We seated ourselves one dark night on the brake- 
beam beneath a car in the Lethbridge freight yard, 
and awaited events. After a long delay the train 
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pulled out of the yard, and went pounding along 
en route for the main line and Toronto. At first 
the sensation was that of being hurled, bound and 
helpless, through space. Our feet were so near the 
ties that an incautious movement might have 
meant their dragging along the ground. It was 
not long, however, before we were sufficiently 
at home on our perches to regale ourselves with 
the food and drink which bulged our pockets. 
Day dawned at last. The telegraph posts stood up 
straight and black against the whitening sky. 
A bleak prairie world with patches of snow revealed 
itself. Then our train stopped, and the brakesman 
walked along the track to interview the engine-driver. 
Four legs dangling under one of the cars attracted 
his attention, and we were promptly and uncere- 
moniously turned off. 

There was nothing for it but to follow the retreat- 
ing train on foot. Its smoke remained visible along 
the northern horizon for hours afterwards. That 
evening brought us to a section-house and small 
depot. At the section-house we were given a 
meal and told that another freight train was due 
shortly. We waited, and, sure enough, a coal train 
with closed cars arrived, and stopped long enough 
to enable-us to creep into one of the cars and lie 
down on top of the coal. We had not gone far in 
this manner when a voice from the inner darkness 


asked the time of day, and we found we had the 
D 
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company of a fellow hobo. The next day we were 
side-tracked near the main line. 

Escaping from our retreat, we waited for the 
east-bound express, due that night, and, as it 
pulled out of the station near by, we clambered on 
to the tender of the engine, and buried ourselves 
in the coal. In the course of the night the fireman, 
on his way to the water-tank, trod on me, but made 
no comment, except to ask whether I had a drink 
of whisky on me. The next morning, as our position 
on the tender was a conspicuous one, we jumped 
into a snow bank as the train was puffing up a 
gradient. We then managed to climb on to a long 
freight train and, walking along the top of the cars, 
opened the lid of a refrigerator box, fortunately 
empty, in which we lay, tightly packed, for two 
nights and three days. We broke the journey at 
Winnipeg to enjoy the hospitality of a Salvation 
Army Shelter. The next stage was accomplished 
in the hay box of a car carrying horses, Then we 
had to take to the brake-beam again. That brought 
us to our destination, Here, for the first time, 
the danger of arrest threatened us. In the Toronto 
freight yard a detective got on our tracks, but we 
managed to elude him, and, coal-stained, hungry, and 
tired, reached ‘‘ Harry’s”” home, where a bath and a 
good meal restored us to something like our normal 
selves. 

My first object was to discover Bob MacDonald 
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who, I had heard, was working on one of the Toronto 
dailies. This I did without much difficulty. But 
he was not the same man who had waved me a 
drunken farewell from the rear platform of the 
east-bound express at Calgary. The facial evidence 
of heavy drinking was gone, his eyes were clear, his 
manner that of a happy boy. Sitting on the edge 
of his bed at the hotel that for the next few weeks 
was to be my home as well as his, he gave me the 
reason for the change. He had fallen in love 
with a woman working on the same paper as him- 
self, and it was by her influence that he had been 
cured. The cure was, for the time being, perfect ; 
it was, as a matter of fact, so perfect that he could 
take a glass for good fellowship’s sake and refuse 
a second ! 

The Spanish-American War had just broken out, 
and this woman journalist was possessed of a craving 
to get to the front, and, for this purpose, left Toronto. 
Bob went off subsequently to Boston on some 
business connected with mining, in regard to which 
he was something like an expert, and, for the second 
time, I bade him, what seemed and was not, a final 
farewell. 

Left alone in Toronto I continued my efforts to 
find a journalistic opening. A good deal of time 
was spent in a room in one of the big newspaper 
offices, frequented by artists and pressmen of various 
kinds. The comradeship of this group atoned 
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for the aspect of friendlessness which Toronto 
presented—a friendlessness which its wealthy suburbs 
well-planned streets, and handsome public build- 
ings did nothing to minimize. I came in contact 
with its business men through an endeavour to 
collect advertisements for a forthcoming publica- 
tion, an endeavour which was an absolute failure. 
Toronto has all the virtues and vices of a prosperous 
commercial centre. Its art, as exemplified in its ex- 
hibitions, was tame and imitative, but its business 
enterprise was bold and successful. No wonder 
that I shrank back into the warm-hearted homeliness 
of the little Bohemian group to which Bob Mac- 
Donald had introduced me! 

But I was not to be long of their company. I 
have mentioned that the Spanish-American War 
was in progress. To a man at loose ends, seeking 
only experience and adventure, the call was irresist- 
ible. Somehow I managed to raise the money 
wherewith to reach Buffalo, the nearest point at 
which I could enlist. 

In the rush of events which these last few pages 
have chronicled any vision and sense of fundamental 
reality had, I’m afraid, been lost. The excitement 
of physical adventure had Jaid hold of me; and 
the brooding silences of the foothills and the long 
winter reading spells in lonely shacks, had sunk 
into what seemed a very distant past. 

If anyone asks what relevance these events have 
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to the main theme of this narrative, I shall be 
hard put to for an answer. Beyond the fact 
that I was seeing the world from fresh angles, it is 
difficult to say just what the value of these ex- 
periences was. I had now more or less consciously 
adopted the rdle of the super-tramp, to adopt 
Mr. W. H. Davies’ useful term, and, for the time 
being, was content if life afforded me a sufficiency of 
varied interest. The urgency of the Quest had 
been forgotten. The world was a vast show, and lI 
must endeavour to see as much of it as could be 
seen from the cheaper seats before the curtain 
wasrungdown. That, lsuppose, wasmy philosophy. 
It was one of those periods when the soul lies fallow. 
The ploughshares were again to cleave it, but that 
was not yet. 


CHAPTER IV 
UNDER THE STARS AND STRIPES 


War and the experiences connected with it have 
become commonplace. Every Tom, Dick and Harry 
has been through what, in any other age, would 
have made him a conspicuous hero. But in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, especially 
in America, the chance of seeing actual fighting 
was, for the vast majority, but a remote possibility. 
I had never imagined that anything so dramatic 
and romantic could come my way. 

It is perhaps worth noting that my solitary 
adventure in militarism was against Spain. The 
ostensible occasion of the conflict was the alleged 
maladministration of Cuba and inhuman treat- 
ment of Cuban insurgents, The event which 
brought the rising temper of the States to the 
boiling-over point was the blowing-up of the U.S. 
battleship Maine, in Havana harbour, an occur- 
rence attributed at once by the entire American 
press to Spanish treachery. (That Spanish agents 
had had anything to do with the matter was sub- 
sequently disproved by an American commission.) 
The war party had the support of the prejudice 
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surviving in the subconscious mind of Puritan 
America from the sixteenth century against Spain. 
Memories of the Inquisition made it easier to 
believe the stories of atrocities circulated by the 
newspapers. The echoes of old conflicts linger a 
long time. There were Elizabethan ghosts haunting 
my mind when I signed on for the war against King 
Alfonso and his people. Though I never said as 
much, even to myself, at heart I was taking up arms 
against a cruel tyrannical Catholic Power which had 
been the enemy of England in the days of the great 
“ Reformation.” That argument it was, I believe, 
which enabled my idealism to consent to a militar- 
istic enterprise. I received a distinct shock, how- 
ever, when I saw American soldiers face to face 
with the relics of an ancient civilization in the West 
Indies. I am not referring to looting or anything 
of that kind; on the whole the troops were re- 
markably well behaved. It was just the sheer 
contrast between the men furnished by the Northern 
States and the silent witnesses to the Old Faith 
and culture of Europe. The rawness and assertive- 
ness of the one and the quiet dignity of the other 
clashed in my mind, and the conflict created a 
distinctly unpleasant impression and made me 
quite consciously uneasy. 

Of the Church I saw nothing but the outside 
of its buildings. I do not think the idea ever 
occurred to me of entering one of these, or, if it 
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did, I repelled it. For the past few years I had 
avoided contact with all forms of organized religion. 
While in the Far West I had sometimes been asked 
to attend the schoolhouse services and had refused 
with quite unnecessary emphasis. The same in- 
tolerance operated in Porto Rico to keep me at 
arm’s length from the Catholic Church. 

One story, told at the expense of a priest, will 
serve to show the general attitude. On a certain 
broiling hot summer day we had been in close 
pursuit of the enemy, and came to a point where the 
road branched. A priest was standing at the 
cross-roads and it was said that our commanding 
officer had asked him which road the Spaniards 
had taken. The route which bore to the left was 
pointed to and the order was straightway given 
for us to take the other road. In half-an-hour 
we had caught up with the retreating enemy. 

If the officer did indeed question a priest in that 
way he only got the kind of answer he deserved, 
but, of course, the duplicity was regarded as char- 
acteristic, and its defeat by Yankee smartness 
a tribute to our superior intelligence. 

It was easier to get into the States than to get 
into the army. At the first recruiting depot at 
which I applied I was turned down for dental 
reasons. The failure to be at once enrolled created 
a serious situation. My few cents procured me 
a bed—it was called a bed—in a lodging house in the 
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lower part of the town, and a slice of bread and 
butter and cup of coffee at a stall in the street. 
The next morning I made application at Fort 
Porter, where a detachment of the 13th U.S. Infantry 
(Regulars) was stationed. But it was Saturday, 
and I was told that the Recruiting Office was 
closed till Monday. That day I spent in the Free 
Library, and at night slept for a few hours in a 
public park. Sunday morning I enjoyed a swim 
in Lake Erie. Not wishing to repeat the experience 
of the previous night I applied at a Salvation Army 
Shelter for a bed, but the man in charge, who at the 
time was scrubbing the floor, informed me that 
that luxury would cost me 25 cents, which was just 
25 cents more than I possessed. However, I got 
over this difficulty by undertaking to do his floor- 
scrubbing. In return I received a cup of coffee, 
some slabs of bread and butter, a bed, and some 
breakfast. 

At Fort Porter the next morning I was duly 
examined, and took good care, when it came to an 
inspection of my teeth, to keep my mouth shut, 
in more senses than one. The deficiency noted 
in the previous examination passed unnoticed. 
But a weakness in one eye was detected. However, 
the orderly responsible was an accommodating 
gentleman. ‘‘ Take a look at the card,” he said, 
nodding at the display of letters in different types, 
“and come in again later on. There’ll be another 
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orderly here then.” I acted on his advice, and 
passed the examination, on the next occasion, with 
flying colours. A little later I had donned Uncle 
Sam’s uniform, and, what was more to the point, 
enjoyed Uncle Sam’s hospitality. 

At Fort Porter I had opportunities of testing 
barrack life. The regime in the camps at Atlanta in 
Georgia, and Tampa, Florida, to which we were 
subsequently sent, was, of course, different. But, 
whether in barracks or camp, I was, for the first 
time, under military discipline, sent here or there 
according to staff directions, rising and taking 
meals at regular times, dressing in uniform, and 
drilling for several hours a day. The discipline 
was, indeed, far less stringent than it would have 
been under similar circumstances in the British 
Army. There was a minimum of pipe clay. Officers 
and men were on a more friendly footing. Never- 
theless it was discipline. 

How, it may be asked, did the individualist 
comport himself under these circumstances ? 

To tell the truth, he likedit. When the time came 
that I could claim my discharge, I did my best 
to be transferred to a regiment then proceeding 
to the Philippines. The army had made itself 
responsible for clothing, feeding, and housing me. 
It had ordered my outgoing and incoming, my 
downsitting and my uprising. It was my father 
and mother. The world outside looked a forlorn 
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and friendless place. I had lost my _ initiative 
and did not know how to set about providing for. 
myself. The relief from the shifting and uncertain 
fortunes of the past proved great. Here was an 
authority strong enough and more than willing 
to order my life for me. The tyranny of the ego 
was suppressed by that of the machine, in which I 
was an insignificant unit. Instead of the whims 
and moods and circumstances which hitherto had 
governed my course, as arbiter of destiny came the 
clear word of command. The microcosm of my 
little self was, in this, but a miniature of the course 
of history. Sheer individualism unless it discovers 
the authority of God in His Church, must, sooner or 
later, submit itself to the powers of an autocrat or to 
the bureaucracy of the State. I cannot speak with 
any authority concerning American institutions but 
Iam not far wide of the mark, I imagine, when I 
say that the United States shows a tendency to 
become the most governed country in the world. 

I had worked out the possibilities of individual 
liberty on what claims to be the freest soil on earth. 
I was testing now the experience of discipline in the 
most rigorous of all human organizations — the 
military. Why did I not sooner see that the only 
satisfactory solution of the problem I had to solve 
was to be found in that Church “ whose service 
is perfect freedom” ? 

The Army is the poor man’s tourist agency. 
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The patriotism attributed by the sentimental 
newspaper writer to the common soldier is largely 
curiosity. At least, it was soin my case. Perhaps 
I was more detached than the majority. I did not 
lie awake at nights brooding on the wrongs of 
Cuba. I did not make myself hoarse singing 
“Land of Hope and Glory.” When I was first 
called upon to fire at a human target, although 
all around me were mad with the lust of battle, 
some quite powerful inhibition prevented me from 
shooting at all. I welcomed the war as offering mea 
chance of seeing something more of the world, even 
though, to utilize a hoary Irish joke, it offered me, 
also, a chance of seeing the other world. 

From that point of view the tour was a success. 
We travelled by special train from Buffalo to Atlanta. 
As we drew into the South my interest quickened. 
I had been brought up on Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and 
here were the actual places associated with Eva 
and Topsy and their friends. In Chattanooga, 
whilst I was making a purchase, a coloured man 
entered the store. ‘‘ We don’t serve niggers here,”’ 
said the store-keeper, and the would-be customer 
turned discomfited away. I felt as though I had 
seen the sea-serpent. Here was the actual Colour 
Prejudice about which I had read, but which, to my 
insular British mind, had been almost asincredible 
as the fabled monster of the deep. 

Later on, during a ramble one afternoon, some 
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of our company invaded an orchard, and were 
promptly shot at by the owner, some of the shot 
passing fairly close to my head. And once more 
I thrilled to feel that I had actually witnessed an 
example of American freedom in the use of firearms. 
After about a month’s drilling under the pines we 
left Atlanta for Florida, whistling “ Marching 
through Georgia.” Being en youte for Florida 
sounded like being on the way to some land of fairy 
enchantment. The swamps and Spanish moss 
proved no myths after all, From Tampa, after 
more drilling, on burning sands, we shipped to 
Cuba, saw the remnant of the Spanish Fleet be- 
neath Morro Castle and the smokestack of the 
Merrimac sunk by Lieutenant Hobson midway 
in the Santiago channel. Then one day we steamed 
off, for we knew not where. Our destination proved 
to be Porto Rico, whose palm trees we watched 
grow clearer against the dawn till the gunboat 
accompanying us opened fire, and we were ordered 
beneath deck to receive the first ammunition many 
of us had ever handled. 

Even the fighting was of the comic opera kind, 
and added to the entertainment of the tourists. 
There was that little affair at Guanica, for instance, 
when our outposts were driven in, and the relief 
party, marched out to support them, were halted 
just out of range of the enemy in order that the 
men might be instructed in the use of their rifles, 
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which, so far, they had never used! And then 
there was the white cow incident. This time I 
was myself on outpost duty. In the course of the 
night the man next to me fired at what he swore 
was the enemy advancing against us under cover 
of the darkness, The panic spread, and in a very 
short while the whole line of outposts was spitting 
fire into the night. So serious was the attack 
deemed that the order to retire was given. However, 
no enemy followed up our retreat, and, in the 
morning, an old white cow, mistaken in the night 
for a white-uniformed Spaniard, was found, not 
far from our former position, riddled with bullets ! 

Or I might recall our triumphant march through 
Mayaguez while in pursuit of the foe, and how the 
populace crowded sidewalks, windows, and balconies, 
and brought out wines and cigars to refresh the 
jaded warriors. Turning over some old illustrated 
papers in a New York Hospital the following 
winter, I came across what appeared to be a photo- 
graph of the scene. Closer inspection, however, 
revealed the fact that, though the town was the 
same, and the date identical with that of our entry, 
the recipients of the wine and cigars on this occasion 
was the enemy, of whom we were in pursuit. I like 
quoting this incident as an illustration of impar- 
tiality. 

Thecomic opera element wasnot lacking in the affair 
at Ponce when I received a lesson in laundry work. 
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The war was over, and we were engaged in policing 
the town. I had gone down to the river to wash 
some clothes. My efforts were probably amateurish, 
for one of the women similarly employed volun- 
teered to finish the job for.me, When she had 
finished, she took them away to dry and I followed. 
Thereafter she performed the task regularly for me, 
I calling at her brother-in-law’s house, where she 
lived, and remaining for a chat in broken Spanish 
and English. The brother-in-law, one day, in her 
presence, played the part of matchmaker, and on 
her behalf (though whether with her approval or not 
I am unable to say), proposed marriage. It was 
difficult to refuse the lady to her face, and I’m 
afraid my diplomacy lacked veracity. I pleaded 
a wife in America, and, as bigamy was out of the 
question, escaped the danger. 

But if the campaign had been, in certain respects, 
a pleasure tour for the education and amusement 
of Young America, the price had, nevertheless, 
to be paid. 

As soon as the fighting was over, I collapsed, 
and reported sick. I had already found it difficult 
to keep up in the forced marches we were obliged 
to make, often on insufficient rations. The doctor 
shook his head when he examined me, and, I could 
see, plainly entertained small hopes of recovery. 
I don’t think it gave me any shock to know that 
I was on the danger list; perhaps I was too far 
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gone for that. Our regiment was then in®the 
centre of the island, and the order was shortly 
afterwards given to return to the coast. I was 
left to make my way as best I could. Soon after 
arriving at our new quarters I went into hospital. 
Six weeks later I was transferred to New York 
and spent the winter in military hospitals in New 
York Harbour. 

What a relief were the clean white beds, the 
quietness and the methodical routine of the hospital 
ward! I was too ill to do more than lie still and 
absorb the healing silence. The lull benefited 
mind as well as body. When at last I grew stronger, 
I began to crave books. Kindly strangers were 
ready enough to supply the need, but I was difficult 
to please! A novel of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
was left unfinished. So were the works of equally 
well-known writers. An edition of Shakespeare for 
which I sent out and bought for myself fared better. 
But after a while even that palled. A cheap little 
copy of the New Testament had been left by one 
of our visitors, and, more for the lack of anything 
else than in response to any positive desire, I com- 
menced to re-read it. I can describe the effect only 
by using again the word “healing.” Something 
clean and sweet and restorative emanated from the 
little book. I chronicle no dramatic experience 
no emotional outburst, no cataclysmic penitence, 
but just that sense of a re-creative Presence. 
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Here I was back on the ancient paths. Inward 
experience had made contact with historical fact. 
The mood of proud rebellion was, at least, in some 
measure, toned down. True, it was but the religion 
of a book with which I had renewed acquaintance. 
As yet there was no glimpse of the living Church. 
I looked across the ward at a priest visiting a fellow 
patient, and thought how pleasant it must be to 
belong to an organization that looked after you 
when you were ill; that wasall. The Religion ofa 
Book was to prove its utter inadequacy, but for 
the present it served the purpose of a nursing God. 

Convalescence brought me face to face with the 
question, Whither now? At first the only course 
open seemed to be a iesumption of the prairie life. 
It was not an exciting or promising prospect, but 
it was now the only sphere in which I could say 
I felt at home. 

Once discharged, I moved into New York, putting 
up at an enormous establishment somewhat on 
the lines of the Rowton Houses in Fngland, One 
of our visitors at the hospital, learning that I ha 
done newspaper work, had given me an introduction 
to the editor of the Brooklyn Eagle. It seemed 
worth while, before finally deciding to return 
West, to see him. After a few questions as to my 
experience and acquirements, I was given a cutting 
from the ‘“ Personal” column of that day’s paper, 


and told to get a “story.” out of it. The cutting 
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in question indicated a domestic tragedy of some 
kind or other, and I set out for the address indicated 
in the advertisement to investigate the matter. 
It was a bleak day in early March, and as I crossed 
Brooklyn Bridge the prospect of being permanently 
engaged to write up affairs of this kind did not 
strike me as particularly inviting. An old English 
prejudice against exploiting the private life of 
others stirred somewhere in the depths of my 
mind and set me in revolt against the trade of the 
newspaper man as interpreted by the New York - 
press. Something of the literary prude in that, 
if you like; not a little of the prig, I am sure. I 
had neither the heart to go on with the business 
nor the courage to go back to the Eagle office and 
report my inability. 

Suddenly it occurred to me that I would like 
to go home. I had been paid off recently from the 
army, and when I counted my cash I found I had 
enough for a steerage berth and a little over. That 
settled it. I went down to the shipping office and 
booked a passage by a vessel sailing in a couple 
of days to Southampton. For all I know the 
Brooklyn Eagle is still looking for its lost reporter. 

Why I decided to turn again home and what I 
intended to do when I arrived, I do not know. I 
did not myself think of the trip as more than a 
brief holiday. 

Behind me lay the statue of Liberty with her 
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back to America ; in front of me was Europe. Was 
there something symbolical in this return? Is 
this point the crucial moment in the pilgrimage ? 
This is not an altogether fanciful suggestion. Europe 
is still at heart Catholic. Rome stands at her 
heart exercising, even to-day, more power than 
any single monarch, giving ample evidence of 
an immortal youth. In spite of a huge Catholic 
population, America finds its chief source of inspira- 
tion in its Puritan tradition. It sometimes seems 
to me that my “ whim’’ was dictated by an un- 
conscious choice between what Mr. Belloc has 
asserted are two types of civilization. Deeper 
than any momentary fancy was the exile’s longing 
for Home, a longing which no mere domestic 
reunion could satisfy. 

“Be was tired of adventure,” some will say, 
« and wanted to settle down.” Well, if that was his 
secret intention, it was doomed to disappointment. 
The years that were to follow would prove that it 
was not weariness that sent him beating up against 
the westward stream of immigration. The ad- 
venturous part of this story is to come. 


CHAPTER V 
THE BACK DOOR 


Tue first thing I did on my return was to become 
engaged. At the time, my capital amounted to 
twopence half-penny, and my prospects were nil. 
This development put a stop effectually to the half- 
formed intention of returning to America by a 
cattle boat. 

I found my father much aged. He was a Con- 
gregational minister in a London suburb. But there 
was one respect in which he differed from his 
colleagues in the same denomination. He was a 
pioneer in what may be described as liturgical 
reform. The ordinary dissenting service of the 
period consisted of a monotonous repetition of 
hymns, extemporary prayers, and Bible readings. 
My father, being ‘“‘called’”’ to a church where a 
liturgy based on the Anglican Book of Common 
Prayer was in use, and where surplices were worn 
by the officiating ministers, and where, also, the 
architectural arrangements suggested a Church of 
England rather than a Nonconformist building, fell 
in with this arrangement. 


So enamoured did he become of these innovations 
60 
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that when, some years later, he had the opportunity 
of designing and building his own church he adopted 
this structure and type of service as his model. It 
was entirely characteristic of him that, along with 
the names of prominent Nonconformists, there were, 
emblazoned on the window over the “‘ altar ’’ in this 
new building, the names of Faber and Newman. 
The movement has spread since those days, and the 
Congregational Union itself has issued a service 
book containing liturgical forms for different 
occasions. These features are indices of a revolt 
against the ugliness favoured by Puritanism ; they 
have no deeper significance. They are indicative 
also of the change in the social position of Non- 
conformity. Approximation to the rites of the 
Establishment constitute a certificate of Respect- 
ability. 

Side by side with this tendency there was 
cultivated, in the church referred to, a leaning 
towards Modernism. My father was no theologian, 
and his sympathies with the Broad Church were 
sentimental and literary rather than doctrinal. 
This attitude was expressed in the adornment of the 
vestry, where portraits of Victorian writers and 
teachers ranging from Dean Stanley (after whom 
he had named me) to George Eliot were prominently 
exhibited. 

It was of this church that my father was pastor 
when the prodigal returned. He had for some while 
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been failing in health, and, to relieve him of some 
part of the service, I formed the habit of reading 
the ‘“‘ Lessons” for him. Occasionally, later on, 
when his illness increased, I preached. Apparently 
my efforts found favour, for when, at last, he was 
obliged to take a prolonged rest, the church officials 
asked me to fill his place, which I did for six months. 
At the end of that period he passed away, and, at 
the request of the church, I continued my minis- 
trations for six months more. 

An ex-cowboy-soldier without even denomin- 
ational authority or training in the pulpit, preaching 
on any matter that was likely to prove attractive 
or that happened to be interesting at the moment 
(the Dreyfus case, the Boer war, the ethics of Jesus 
were among the subjects), the names of Newman 
and Faber, Whittier and Lynch looking down from 
the window, George Macdonald and Charles Kingsley 
staring out from their frames in the vestry, the 
service a pale imitation of Anglicanism—there you 
have a picture of esthetic Nonconformity and its 
pathetic confusion. 

To me the position was mainly an opportunity 
of self-expression. For nearly seven years I had been 
ruminating on the problem of existence, and of late 
had reached certain conclusions, though these could 
scarcely be called dogmatic, and now I was placed 
in a position which enabled me to unburden my soul. 
Sunday by Sunday I inflicted my impressions of 
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life, totally devoid of any really disciplined thought 
and altogether without authority, on a congregation 
of respectable suburban folk, who fondly imagined, 
I suppose, that they were + peas some obligation 
in listening to me. 

It was really remarkable that they did listen, 
and indicates a kind of telepathic communion 
between the far-off wildernesses in which I 
had been cogitating and the newspaper and 
magazine writers on whom they had been 
nourishing their souls. At least it seemed strange 
to me that, when I delivered myself of the vague 
Modernist sentiments which, for the time, repre- 
sented the outcome of my experiences, they found a 
response. Like most lonely people, I imagined that 
my private thoughts were unshared by anyone else. 
I did not realize that the waters of the invisible 
time-spirit had washed up against the bases of the 
Rockies and penetrated even to the prairie shanties 
in which I had had my dwelling, and that I could 
no more escape its influence, however unread I might 
be, than I could escape the atmosphere that wraps 
the earth. 

It can be imagined how refreshing it was to 
discover that I could interest an audience in these 
lubrications. The pleasure which I found in public 
speech, the success which attended my initial 
efforts, and the practical considerations which, now 
that I was engaged to be married, were bound to 
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obtrude, decided me in my future course. It seemed 
plain to me now that I had discovered my vocation 
and that henceforth I should “ find” myself in the 
Congregational ministry. Providence, it seemed, 
had made the way clear and easy of approach. 
There was nothing to do but go forward in the course 
I had chosen. As an outward sign of this decision 
I adopted a clerical form of dress. So simple seemed 
the adoption of the Church’s uniform that an order 
with the tailor settled the matter. Apparently there 
was no one else to consult. I had entered the 
profession through a back door, but I had entered it. 

The sheer chaos of the whole affair, as I look at it 
now, is appalling. That I was not overcome by it 
at the time I can only attribute to the fact that it 
was an order of things with which I had been 
familiarized from childhood, and also, perhaps, to 
the potent factor that these conditions favoured 
my own ambitions and furnished me with an 
opportunity of entering a profession. 

Yet, even in those early days, the absence of any 
dogmatic basis. for my pulpit deliverances made 
itself felt. It became difficult to know what to 
preach about. My little essays on various phases 
of subjective experience were wearing thin. Now 
and again some big public event would offer a 
substantial peg on which to hang a discourse and 
afford an excuse for advertising preacher and subject. 
But such occasions could not be multiplied in- 
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definitely. Under these circumstances I made a 
clutch at evangelical orthodoxy, and, for a while, 
dealt with the graver themes of Protestant theology. 
I had an instinctive feeling that, if the Church were 
to justify its existence, its preachers must say some- 
thing more than the newspaper writers could say ; 
their sermons must be differentiated from the talks 
of amiable essayists. There was a certain denomin- 
ational tradition that the pulpit should deal with the 
objective revelation of the New Testament. But 
this tradition found little favour with the younger 
men, who were increasingly concerned with the 
psychology of religion and the semi-literary, semi- 
scientific themes suggested by this study. 

But for the tradition of dignity created by the 
Catholic Church, I do not know what safeguard the 
Congregational pulpit has against the prostitution 
of its opportunities. The dangers consequent upon 
the decay of dogma have been obscured by the 
increased intellectual standard set for the ministry 
and by the enhanced social position attained by 
Nonconformity generally. These at least prevent 
the worst forms of vulgarity and illiteracy from 
flourishing and conceal the bankruptcy of dogmatic 
faith. There is a constant tendency to gravitate 
towards the methods of the Brotherhood and P. S. A. 
meeting. The gulf of sheer secularism is always 
yawning beneath the feet of the Nonconformist 
preacher. Nor is there any wall to safeguard him. 
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The Church merges imperceptibly into the world, 
the supernatural into the natural. 

There was another danger of a more insidious 
character and with more terrible consequences to 
the individual. In the very nature of the case the 
personality of the Nonconformist preacher is the 
pivot on which the whole church life turns. In 
Congregationalism this is more true than in some 
other bodies. It is not his office, but his natural 
abilities, personal attractiveness, and force of 
character that tell, just as it is his ability as a preacher 
and not his functions as a priest that draws congre- 
gations. He will be a strong man, indeed, who 
escapes the peril of this. For one thing, having 
no indisputable sacerdotal authority, he must keep 
up appearances at all times. It is difficult for him to 
unbend. An unlovely professionalism is apt to 
characterize his manner. The pose of the public 
speaker and the habit of listening to his own 
unchallenged voice ruin him as a conversationalist. 
Seeing that what he teaches on Sundays are, more 
or less, his own opinions and impressions, and not 
the unalterable tenets of the Church whose servant 
he is, he lies open on every side to the danger of 
dictatorialness—a dictatorialness which is personal 
and not, so to speak, official. Add to these difficulties 
the possibility of undesirable relationships almost 
forced upon one by the human need of a confessor 
and the absence of any proper provision for such 
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an office,and it becomes a marvel that so many men 
in the ministry of the Free Churches escape as they 
do. The weakness is not in the individual but in 
the character of this type of organization. It is 
inherent in Nonconformity as such. 

The pulpit had few terrors of nervousness for me, 
‘but the social gatherings to which I found myself 
invited begot a paralysing panic. I had no conver- 
sation. I did not know what to do with my hands 
and I was painfully conscious of my feet. My 
hostesses would drag me along to be introduced to 
some friend and then, with what seemed brutal 
cruelty, leave me to my fate. One of these functions 
I remember in particular. The Swarmi Vivekan- 
andra (I hope I spell the gentleman’s name 
correctly) was the guest of the occasion. He was 
a recent importation from India and the latest 
fashion in certain esoteric circles. The great man, 
performing, apparently, his deep breathing exercises, 
was surrounded by a buzzing crowd of admiring 
suburbans whose questions he answered with 
pontifical deliberation. The animated interest in 
this new cult left me cold and my failure to get the 
hang of it was an additional cause of awkwardness. 
Had the floor opened I would have been willing to 
escape into almost any inferno. Yet I persevered in 
attendance upon these gatherings. It was another 
phase of life to be mastered. 

I am by nature an acceptor rather than a denier 
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but at this time my acceptances followed one another 
in rotation. The fear of becoming a specialist, (the 
crude Colonial, for instance) made me welcome the 
urbanities of these folk. Of course there is all the 
difference in the world between this drunken 
wobbling from one side of the pavement to another 
and the steady walk of the man who has discovered 
the central line running through the Universe and 
faithfully follows it. I could achieve compre- 
hensiveness only after the aforesaid manner of 
the inebriated. I offer that as an explanation of 
the fact that I set out to adapt myself to these new 
surroundings with such persistence, The explanation 
is necessary for another reason. If one has shown 
signs of vacillation, has moved from one phase of 
life to another with some rapidity and has welcomed 
every fresh adventure in the exploration of life this 
trait is adduced, in the case of the convert to 
Catholicism, as a reason for the final phase. “‘ He 
will tire of it in time,’ it is said, “‘ as he has tired of 
other novelties.”” But the difference between this 
last adventure and the previous enterprises is 
fundamentally different. It is as though a man 
dwelling in some big house and moving his belongings 
from room to room as fancy dictated had then 
resolved to occupy the whole house utilizing one 
part for sleeping, another for study and another for 
the preparation of meals. The Catholic convert 
does not feel that he has surrendered any part of his 
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freedom but only that he has exchanged a series of 
unrelated whims for an organized existence. 

There were times, however, when, in some measure, 
I reverted to something nearer my former manner 
of life. The magnet which drew my affections was 
in Buckinghamshire, and it became my habit, after 
my Sunday duties were concluded, to mount my 
bicycle and pound along through the night till early 
morning brought me to the desired haven. Those 
rides through the sleeping countryside, the gradual 
breaking of the dawn over strange hills, my 
occasional chats with nocturnal policemen and the 
welcome which crowned the little adventure provided 
a welcome escape from Suburbia. 

Even the short period over which this part of my 
ministry extended was sufficient to beget suspicions 
as to the efficiency of the instrument placed in my 
hands. Any breath of the apostolic spirit would 
at once arouse in me the question whether the type 
of religious organization with which I was familiar 
was even capable of evangelizing the mass of men. 
A bad workman, it is said, always complains of his 
tools. But with the knowledge of the world I had 
acquired the complaint was, in this case, justified. 
It was quite inconceivable that the type of humanity 
with whom I had sojourned or even the types which 
I saw about me in the streets would ever come into 
the trim little fold over which I was pastor. This 
suspicion of the instrument was, as a matter of 
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necessity, pushed into the background of my mind. 
It was one of the things which it did not do to think 
about too much, but it remained, a subconscious 
factor, till it could be no Jonger repressed and, of 
course, exercised a weakening influence upon all 
future effort. I might pray for the conversion of the 
world and hold “ special missions”’ for the uncon- 
verted but there was no substantial belief that 
mankind was going to be transformed by our 
particular methods. 

When my time at the London church was up I 
began to look around for some vacant pulpit to which 
I might get a “call.” I preached with a view, in 
various places, but it was some time before I 
managed sufficiently to please a congregation. At 
last, however, owing largely to “‘ influence at court ”’ 
I was invited to the pastorate of the Congregational 
church at Teignmouth, South Devon, and com- 
menced my duties there in May, rgor. 

It was a quiet regular life we lived in this little 
Devonshire seaside town. It seems strange that I 
should have been able to settle down in that way. 
No doubt married life (on which I entered shortly 
after taking up my duties) helped to reconcile 
me. Then there was the novelty of my position 
and a natural desire for quiet reading and thought 
after the restlessness of the past years. At any rate 
the Tramp was, for the time being, repressed. He 
was a poor relation with whom I had no dealings, 
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a snobbishness for which he took full revenge later 
on. The Teignmouth period witnessed the same 
alternations between evangelical teaching and 
Modernist conceptions as had already swayed my 
mind. I held several evangelistic missions both in 
my own church and elsewhere. At the same time 
I was reading the Hibbert Journal and exploring 
the realm, then newly opened, of the psychology of 
religion. So happy was I, and so ignorant of myself 
that I even imagined that, at last, I had really 
“ settled down.” 

My official status is a little difficult to explain. 
I was the minister of a Congregational Church, for 
that body had exercised its right, as an individual 
church, of choosing its own minister—a right which, 
according to Congregational ideas might have been 
exercised in the election of an avowed Unitarian or 
of a man notoriously unsuited for his office in point 
of character and ability. I am not saying that a 
choice of that kind is at all likely. I am only 
pointing to a possibility not inconsistent with the 
denomination’s conception of the freedom to be 
allowed the local church. 

But the fact that I was the minister of a Congre- 
gational Church did not mean that I was recognized 
by the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 
In order to secure that recognition it was necessary 
to pass an examination. The subjects included 
‘Systematic Theology,’ Christian Evidences, and 
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New Testament Greek. Having passed this very 
simple test, I was ordained by a neighbouring 
minister. This ordination consisted in the reading of 
a profession of faith drawn up by myself, and of a 
statement setting forth my conception of the 
Christian ministry, the asking and answering of a 
series of questions previously agreed on by my 
ministerial neighbour and myself, a statement from 
him that my declarations and answers were satis- 
factory, and an extempore ordination prayer. The 
laying on of hands is sometimes observed in such 
cases but was dispensed with on this occasion. There 
was no reference to priestly functions in any part of 
the proceedings. An. ordination sermon was then 
preached, setting forth the principles of the denomin- 
ation. This ceremony over, I became a fully 
recognized minister of the Congregational body. 

It is a curious fact, which I cannot explain, that 
throughout I was conscious of something like mental 
reservation. Perhaps that is not the right term. 
It would be nearer the truth to say that I was aware 
that something deep in me did not accept as finally 
binding the creed I had avowed. It was an interim 
religion. 

Thus did I, with a smattering of knowledge, and 
an undisciplined mind, but with a fairly facile 
tongue, take upon myself the duties of the most 
sacred and responsible of all callings. 

I remained at Teignmouth for five years. At the 
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end of that time a Walthamstow Church invited me 
to its pastorate. The lure of London was over- 
powering. The larger salary was a conclusive 
argument, for our family was growing. Without 
hesitation, therefore, I accepted the invitation and 
set my face towards the problems presented by a 
crowded East End neighbourhood. The pulse of 
self-confidence beat strongly. The egotism of the 
pulpit was in my veins. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE NEW THEOLOGY CONTROVERSY 


Soon after my arrival in my new sphere, I received 
a note from an address in the neighbouring parish 
of Leyton, stating that the writer had seen my name 
in the local paper and wished to know whether I was 
the same individual he had known in Calgary and 
later in Toronto. It was signed ‘“‘ Robert Mac- 
Donald.’ I jumped on to my bicycle at once and 
rode over to the address indicated. There I found 
my journalist friend (to whom I thought I had 
bidden a last farewell on his departure for the 
States) in a room furnished only with chair, table, 
and maps of the colonies. The floor was littered with 
newspapers, and at the table sat Bob busily writing. 
He was recognized now, I found, as one of the 
leading authorities on colonial matters and was 
contributing to some of our most important journals. 
His face and the character of the place in which 
I found him told their story only too plainly. After 
a hearty greeting he gave me the sequel (or “ squeel” 
as he called it), of his history. He had, it seems, 
followed up the adventurous woman war corres- 
pondent to Cuba. After a long search he dis- 
74 
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covered her, stricken down with fever, in the poorer 
quarters of Santiago. Constituting himself her 
protector, he had succeeded in nursing her back 
to health and strength. Then she had returned 
to Canada and married another man. This blow 
to his hopes had, it appears, been too much for his 
good resolutions, and he had relapsed into his 
former habits. 

One day shortly afterwards, he informed me that 
he had received a commission from a certain 
Canadian railway to ‘“‘ write up” its line but that 
he lacked the necessary cash to keep himself till 
his boat sailed. For a week or so he became our 
guest, and then, once more, I said good-bye to him. 
This time it was final. A cablegram from the 
company’s representative in Ottawa, who had 
found my address among his belongings, informed 
me that he had dropped dead in an hotel in that city. 

All such matters were, however, soon to be 
blotted out of mind by the new adventure upon which 
I embarked and to which some little space must be 
devoted. 

The press is under the strange delusion that the 
British public is not interested in religion. It is a 
mistake which I should have thought a visit to the 
nearest public house would have corrected. The 
editor of the Datly Mail, however, showed a superior 
understanding of his readers when in the Spring of 
1908, he called attention to the utterances of the 
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Rev. (now Dr.) R. J. Campbell, the minister of the 
City Temple, the stronghold of Congregationalism, 
with regard to the need of theological reconstruction. 
The stunt proved highly successful. Readers of 
religious thought took up the challenge of the 
young preacher. Furious controversy ensued. The 
man in the street began talking about immanence 
and transcendence with the same familiarity with 
which he discussed free trade and protection. It 
seemed that the widespread and heterogeneous 
revolt against orthodox belief had found a spokesman 
who could unite its scattered forces. The Modernist 
camp has had many able writers and speakers but 
never before one with so attractive and magnetic 
a personality or so successful in gaining the ear of 
the public. The City Temple became the Mecca of 
theological rebels and the Thursday morning services 
there, packed to the door with enthusiastic hearers, 
hummed with the suppressed excitement of an epoch- 
making movement. A Society known as the Pro- 
gressive League came into being to organize the 
forces which had gathered round the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, and eventually he issued a_ hasty 
production from the press, entitled The New 
Theology, setting forth his conception of a theology 
restated in terms of immanence. No useful purpose 
would be served by resurrecting a production which 
the author has himself disavowed and suppressed. 
It will be enough to say that it put in popular form 
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the humanitarian and sentimental views which 
had been gaining ground for many years. It was 
not a serious theological work. Its critics made the 
tactical mistake of treating it as though it were. 
Dr. Campbell is not a thinker. Rapid intuition and 
wide reading serve, with him, the purposes of thought. 
He has the journalistic faculty of understanding and 
being able to express in nervous English the nebulous 
ideas floating in the minds of that large public 
whose culture goes little beyond magazine articles. 
As a preacher he was able at once to get into touch 
with his audiences and establish spiritual relation- 
ship with them. This faculty combined with a 
restrained and natural delivery as far removed as 
possible from the conventional manner of the pulpit 
orator accounted in some measure for his popularity 
as a preacher. But no small factor in securing this 
certainly was the ascetic and visionary appearance 
of the young but white-haired divine, burning, as he 
was with the fire of a new crusade. I sometimes see 
on the hoardings pictures of melodramatic parsons 
which remind me strongly of the leader of the New 
Theology movement in those days. Had he “ got 
up” for the part he was called upon to play he 
could not have improved upon the appearance 
Nature had given him. Ifhe had facially resembled 
Spurgeon or Moody we should have heard far less 
than we did of his movement. When at the com- 
mencement of his crusade I called on him at his 
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house at Enfield I was struck with the irresponsible 
manner in which he treated the whole affair. That 
he enjoyed disturbing the dovecots of Orthodoxy 
there was no doubt. The light-hearted manner in 
which he dealt with the gravest criticism was, I 
remember, somewhat disillusioning. That disillusion- 
ment was carried further when he appeared on the 
platform of the Congregational Union to defend 
some criticism he had made as to the personal 
treatment received from the officials of the Union. 
The case was an exceedingly petty one and his 
whole manner on that occasion betrayed a small- 
minded egotism which I had not associated with 
the bewitching preacher of the City Temple. I 
prefer to think of the courage he displayed later 
on in recanting his heresies and retiring, compara- 
tively speaking, into the background of the 
ecclesiastical world. 

When the New Theology controversy started, I 
was at first inclined to emphasize the more conser- 
vative position in opposition to it. Somewhat 
suddenly my attitude changed. I announced my 
sympathy with the Rev. R. J. Campbell’s campaign 
and joined his Progressive League. It was an 
impulsive action with serious consequences, and, 
as I look back on it, is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand. ; 

First of all, there has to be taken into account 
the spirit of adventure, which, in the earlier part 
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of my life, had had such freedom of expression, but 
which, since my return to England, had been 
repressed. To a somewhat surprising extent I had 
managed to insulate my pastoral life from that 
which had preceded it. Some account of my 
wanderings having appeared in the papers, the 
editor of a religious weekly asked me to write an 
account for his journal, but I declined on the ground 
that I did not wish to figure as ‘a clerical mon- 
strosity.” That was my general attitude. I had 
commenced a new kind of life and I wanted to make 
good in it on my own merits, so to speak, without 
the questionable advantage of a picturesque and 
journalistically sensational youth. But the spirit 
of adventure had been only repressed, not destroyed. 
Somewhere or other it had to find an outlet. Three 
years in a Nonconformist Church somewhat con- 
scious of its respectability made the task of further 
repression impossible. There was a time when 
Dissenters were fighting a battle against the 
arrogance and worldliness of a State-established 
Church, and when they were identified with a class 
which had not yet won political recognition. They 
contended, not unworthily, for ideals of social and 
international justice. The simple heartiness of 
their democratic services and meetings had not 
acquired its veneer of “‘ gentility.” Not as yet had 
they been patronized by wealth and fashion. Their 
fervour had not felt the cooling effects of Modernist 
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criticism. As the Rev. Edward Shillito has said, 
in a passage sympathetically quoted by Father 
Vincent McNabb: ‘‘The Free Churches took their 
rise because of some positive witness to the method 
of God in his Church. They came from days when 
a creative spirit moved upon the hearts of the 
people. They belong to the romantic movement 
of history.” 

But this is no longer true. The fight against the 
Establishment has lost its edge since Anglicans 
themselves began to ask for separation from the 
State. Social and political recognition have been 
granted in full, and representatives of Nonconformity 
hold high places in the political and social life of the 
nation. The Puritanical conscience which once 
fought bravely for great political issues is now 
reduced to an irritatingly small-minded crusade 
against the publican, the pugilist, horse racing, and 
Sunday games, discreetly avoiding the tremendous 
economic issues present with us to-day. It was 
quite impossible to think of the good, kindly middle- 
class folk with whom I had to do as belonging to any 
“ romantic movement.” 

Add to the unadventurous respectability of my 
immediate surroundings the drabness and poverty 
observable in other parts of that congested East 
End neighbourhood, and the appeal which that made 
to one who remembered the open prairie and who 
had just come from sunny Devon, and it will not be 
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difficult to understand, at least in some measure, 
the forces that lay behind my ill-considered step. 
A drunken woman once described the public house 
as “‘ the nearest way out of Whitechapel.” I might 
describe the New Theology movement as having 
been for me what appeared to be the nearest way 
out of Walthamstow. Its announcement of the 
Social Gospel, and the aspect it presented of being a 
crusade on behalf of downtrodden humanity were 
what most attracted me. 

Catholic readers must try to realize that no other 
way out of Walthamstow ever occurred to my mind. 
I was satisfied that the Catholic Church was a back 
number. All the adventure I could think of was 
that of fighting against authority. Ishould have been 
entirely incredulous if someone had told me that my 
revolt was but the fury, seeking other outlet, of one 
who had shrunk from the great adventure of Faith. 
The intimacy which Our Lord offers us in His 
Church, the romance of being joined in visible 
union with the whole body of Catholic saints and 
the heroism of the warfare which the Church wages 
so uncompromisingly with the world take away the 
breath. And it is just the breathlessness of the 
Act of Faith by which we unite ourselves to the 
Catholic Church which is, at the same time, the 
great attraction and the great deterrent. But at 
that time I was scarcely aware of an alternative to 
the course I took other than that of becoming tame 
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and unenterprising. The supernatural character of 
Catholicism blocked the way only sub-consciously. 
Nevertheless it is true, hard as I have found it to 
acknowledge the fact, that it was lack of that 
courage which both faith and love demand which, 
at this point, turned my steps in another direction. 
The born Catholic can scarcely realize the almost 
sinister effect which the supernatural character of 
the Church makes upon the Protestant. It is to him 
a haunted house—haunted, not, as we know, by 
Divine Love, but by some secret and malign 
influence having a mysterious effect on the minds 
of the unwary. 

Unfortunately it is necessary, if this account is 
to be complete, to confess to a motive which, 
while no less discreditable, was more consciously 
followed. The success which had attended my 
first efforts in the new pastorate was not maintained. 
The novelty of the fresh voice and manner was 
wearing off. It must be remembered that the 
attraction of a Nonconformist Church consists 
almost wholly in the pulpit. The preacher must 
be able to sustain interest. Every Sunday he must 
find some attractive subject by which to draw his 
congregation. He is, in fact, in much the same 
position as the editor of a daily paper dependent 
for circulation on the provision of sensational 
“stunts ’’ in quick succession, It is not surprising 
under the circumstances, that the temptation to 
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provide pulpit stunts should be felt sometimes as 
overwhelming. The dignity of the pulpit once 
surrendered and the taste for stimulants acquired, 
further surrenders become necessary, until the 
preacher becomes little better than the organizer 
of Sunday entertainments. It was on this down- 


ward path I began to slip. The New Theology 
movement had created a wide interest. Here was 


a stunt of the first order. By this means it might be 
able to reinforce our dwindling congregations. 
That, I am afraid, to some extent, was the line of 
reasoning. The journalist got the better of the 
Christian minister. 

I have said that the main attraction of the move- 
ment was its social idealism. Its negative theological 
conclusions did not greatly interest me. I minimized 
the authority of the Scriptures, accounted for the 
Gospel miracles in the usual Modernist way, and 
denied the Virgin Birth. But on other points of 
the Faith I maintained a fairly orthodox position. 
At the very height of the controversy I find myself 
writing in the church magazine: “ No doubt there 
is a great deal held in common by those calling 
themselves New Theologians, but there are also 
many differences. Generally speaking, | find myself 
most in agreement with the more moderate school. 
I believe in God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Spirit. I hold that God the Son was sent 
into the world in the person of Jesus Christ to be the 
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Saviour of the world and to reconcile the world to 
God. I further hold that His is a unique personality. 
We may become Christ-like, but we can never be, 
in the full sense of the term, Christs.”’ 

From the point of view of Congregational 
principles my position was unassailable. The 
Congregational Year Book, it is true, contains a 
Declaration of Faith drawn up in 1833, but it is 
explicitly stated that “It is not intended that the 
following statement should be put forth as any 
authority or as a standard to which assent should be 
required,” - Furthermore, it is said, “‘ Disallowing 
the utility of creeds and articles of religion as a 
bond of union, and protesting against subscription to 
any human formularies as a term of communion, 
Congregationalists are yet willing to declare, for 
general information; what is generally believed 
among them, reserving to everyone the most perfect 
liberty of conscience.” 

The denominational authorities, therefore, could 
do nothing to check heretical preaching, but, of 
course, the local congregation was able to bring 
pressure to bear upon the pastor. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that my declaration of adhesion 
to the New Theology movement should be followed 
by heated controversy, and, when it became evident 
that a majority of the congregation was with me, 
large secessions. To lighten the ship I surrendered a 
portion of my income and proceeded to reorganize 
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the church. For a time attendance increased, 
enthusiasm was abundant, vitality ran high, and 
our hopes were unbounded. 

But my theological offences were only part of the 
case against me ; there was the alliance which sprang 
up between myself and the representatives of the 
local Independent Labour Party. 

It was natural that, having graduated in the 
University of Destitution, I should throw myself 
into the social movement. It was not for nothing 
that I had stood, forlorn at midnight, with waifs 
and straysat coffee stalls in the streets of Buffalo or 
bunked with Uncle Sam’s boys in a barrack room. 
Revolt against my bourgeois surroundings was, 
under the circumstances, almost inevitable. There 
is a certain aspect of the world hidden from the eyes 
of the prosperous and comfortable. Society has 
flattered them with success, and the flattery has so 
blinded them that the seamy side of civilization 
is hidden from them. They do not realize the 
deadly monotony of the workers’ life, the demoral- 
izing effect of unemployment, the bitterness engen- 
dered by wealth flaunted in the face of men hungry 
and tired. But those who have been ‘‘ down and 
out ’ have been able to see beneath the show and 
glitter of Success, and have read between the lines of 
the specious pleas by which hireling scribes pay tribute 
to their masters. I did not identify myself with 
Labour because I had read Karl Marx, (as in those 
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days I had not), but because I had starved; just as 
later on I did not become a Catholic because I had 
studied the publications of the Catholic Truth Society, 
but because I had been humiliated and beaten, and 
my pride was gone. _ Life itself is the great teacher. 

Many of those now forming the regular congreg- 
ation were members of the Socialist party, and 
through them I was drawn into close touch with 
the local movement. Not only did the humanitarian 
ideals which it professed appeal to me, but the party 
discipline and economic dogmas of the Socialists 
filled a gap left vacant by a Church confessedly 
undogmatic and latitudinarian. The State as 
conceived by such leading exponents as H. G. Wells 
and Sidney Webb, highly organized and subjecting 
to itself the whims and desires of individuals, took 
the place that should have been filled by the Church. 
It is a noteworthy fact that those who kicked most 
violently against the pricks of a dogmatic Christianity 
were often the first to embrace the most rigid 
of economic and social systems, and that those 
who most passionately argued that the spirit 
of religion had been organized out of existence 
should so enthusiastically endorse the extreme 
Socialistic conception of the State and its functions. 
The more mechanical and materialistic form of 
Communism as it has been proclaimed in recent 
years is, in England, the Nemesis of the Protestant 
disregard of authority and organization. . 
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I have dwelt on this phase of experience, not 
because of any individual interest I might imagine 
attaches to it, but on account of the light it may 
throw on larger movements. A social ethic divorced 
from the Church, however exalted it may be at 
first, inevitably, in course of time, descends to the 
level of the everyday political world. Again and 
again have I seen bodies setting out to emphasize 
the religious and moral aspect of social and political 
matters, and in every case known to me the high 
ideals of the promoters have been left behind 
and the materialistic element has triumphed. 

As our victory became assured and the excitement 
of conflict waned, enthusiasm cooled. The tendencies 
just described began to show themselves and I 
became genuinely alarmed. There had been a 
certain element of the teasing spirit in some of my 
utterances. I had used expressions which, critically 
examined, meant less than they seemed, just for the 
purpose of shocking the more timid. The apparent 
surrender of dogmatic positions had created a 
false impression which I had now to correct. 
The situation was a painful one. I was accused of 
“reaction”? and of betraying those whom I had 
led. 

It became absolutely necessary to find some 
focusing point that would unify my teaching and 
at the same time prove a corrective to the harsh 
secularism that threatened us. In my extremity 
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I turned to mysticism and the classics of devotion. 
The cultivation of the interior life, I imagined, might 
proceed without reference to dogma or sacraments 
and did not need the guidance of.a visible and 
authoritative Church. It was the Quaker mistake 
repeated, but I was unaware of the sterility and 
spiritual pride which have resulted from the experi- 
ment in the past. From studies of the various 
mystical sects I turned to the saints and mystics of 
the Church. Baron von Hiigel’s Mystical Elements 
of Religion proved a great discovery. The lives of 
various Catholic exponents of the interior life 
quickened and enriched my interest in and know- 
ledge of the subject. But, do what I could, I 
remained merely a student of mysticism; the 
mystical life, at least in the Catholic sense, was 
beyond me. 

Just what would have happened if the normal 
course of affairs had continued, I cannot say. It is 
probable that a perusal of the Catholic literature I 
had commenced to study in connection with my 
examination of the mystics would have brought me 
by a different route, to the point which I finally 
reached. At least it is true to say that the lives of 
St. Francis of Assisi, St. Catherine of Siena and St. 
Teresa and the writings of the Lady Julian, St. John 
of the Cross, and others had opened vistas far 
beyond anything that Nonconformity had ever 
shown me. The Great Adventure of the Mystic Way 
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had, at last, clearly dawned upon me and, beside it, 
all others seemed tame. 

But at that stage the shadow of coming events 
darkened the landscape. During the earlier part 
of 1914 the consciousness of impending tragedy 
became almost unbearable. I made agonized 
attempts to recover the power of prayer if so be I 
might help to avert the evil that threatened. A 
note of passionate urgency and almost hysterical 
entreaty entered into my preaching. The atmos- 
phere was charged with electricity. I waited in 
dumb dismay for the flash of lightning. I was like a 
sailor who sees a storm advancing and suddenly 
realises that he has no chart or compasses and that 
his engines have broken down. 

Then the flash came and lit up a world at war. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE WAR 


FoRTUNE had given me a good shaking up. Very 
few of my early beliefs, opinions or desires but had 
been challenged. If any provincialism or sec- 
tarianism still clung to me it must have been by 
something like a miracle. My individuality had 
been so patched and repatched that little of the 
original garment remained. I was conscious that 
something universal was claiming me; I wanted 
to be a sort of Everyman, to feel at home in any 
kind of society, among all types of men. Limita- 
tions of class, nationality, profession or sect irritated 
me. Even the interest with which I had welcomed 
the chance of returning to London had, at its roots, 
this desire to be at the centre of things. As the 
subconscious mind suggests dreams that, how- 
ever fantastic, have some sort of relation to the 
underlying thought that prompts them, so the 
suppressed Catholic in me had found humorously 
irrelevant satisfaction in the removal to London. 
The Metropolis was a kind of secular Rome. 
Seeing that I had been buffeted out of all re- 
semblance to my former self, how had it come about 
go 
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that I so easily fell into former ways of life? That 
question has occurred before but we may give it 
further consideration. The fundamental answer is, 
of course, that, not having found any satisfactory 
anchorage, I was at the mercy of every wind that 
blew and, not altogether involuntarily, became 
an easy prey to the immediate environment of the 
moment. The world to which I had come back 
was the pre-war world. All the while that I had 
been cow-punching and soldiering it had been 
steadily pursuing its ordinary routine—going up to 
the city by the 8.45 a.m. and returning by the 5.30 
pm. And for a time environment overcame 
memory. I took the colour of my surroundings, 
accepted surburban standards, and tried to live 
as though I had always belonged to it. But now 
the environment itself was shaken to its founda- 
tions. The men who for half their lifetime had 
been going up to the city by the 8.45 were donning 
khaki and practising bayonet-drill. Food prices 
mounted up, and comfortable citizens learned 
what it was to go without their customary luxuries. 
Barriers of class were falling in every direction. 
The shibboleths of the sects sounded remote and 
unreal. Century-old traditions vanished in a night. 

This war-world was one in which I felt more at 
home. It was bigger, less conventional, more 
adventurous. The submerged self came to life, 
for the pettiness and artificiality which had stifled 
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it were gone. Was it, I wonder, the “ suppressed 
Catholic’? which made it, however, impossible 
to share the hysterical patriotism of those days? 
I made, I know, a determined effort to maintain 
a detached attitude, to view the matter from the 
human rather than from the narrowly British 
standpoint. My Socialism, of course, reinforced 
that effort, laying stress, as it did, on the solidarity 
of the workers of alllands. I suppose my American- 
ism had something to do with it, too. It was the 
attitude adopted at first by President Wilson 
and the United States generally. But it was not 
easy to maintain a cold, detached, and superior 
attitude for long. The spirit of conflict was too 
strong for that. Philosophic internationalism could 
not stand up against the passions aroused by the 
strife. Passion must be met with passion. The 
calm refusal to share the feverish hates of the hour 
had to take on a more militant character. Thus 
it was that I became an aggressive and dogmatic 
pacifist. The Sunday evening, during which the 
world waited breathless for the verdict of the 
diplomatists, I was to preach, according to the 
monthly programme of services drawn up some 
while before, on the poetry of Wordsworth! I 
had seen a letter in the Times advocating what 
seemed to me to be a compromising and opportunist 
view of Christian ideals as applied to national 
life, and my mind was aflame with an intransigent 
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Tolstoyism. Similar articles in religious journals 
had filled me with disgust at what I took to be 
their timid wavering attitude. So far I had not 
heard one voice raised against this seeming sur- 
render, but that fact did not moderate the intensity 
of my feeling. My first impulse was to leave 
Wordsworth in his sylvan solitudes and pour the 
molten metal of my indignation into sermonic form 
for the evening service. But I was on the threshold 
of my annual summer holiday; that very night 
I was to cycle to the quiet east-coast village, where 
my wife and family were already awaiting me. 
As the vastness of the issues dawned on me, I 
determined to talk of Grasmere rather than of 
Germany, and thus give myself three or four weeks’ 
thought before taking a step which, as I saw 
might mean the end of my ministerial career. The 
sermon, needless to say, was a farce. Neither 
preacher nor people cared tuppence that night for 
the Lake poet. Their minds were full of far other 
things. However, I had given myself a fresh lease 
of time for calm consideration. That ride along 
the unlit Essex roads, past sleeping villages whose 
inmates must surely be dreaming of battlefields, and 
into the sudden glare of silent towns where lonely 
policemen eagerly questioned the night-rider for 
the latest news seems now to belong to some other 
life. It gave me my last fleeting glimpse of the 
England that is for ever gone. 
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The succeeding weeks saw no material change 
in my attitude towards the problem I had brought 
with me. Itseemed to me that Our Lord’s rejection 
of the sword and His submission to those who led 
Him away ‘as a Lamb to the slaughter’ was 
decisive. The more I studied the New Testament 
the clearer did my conclusions become. As one 
authority after another in Church and State was 
swept into the vortex of national feeling my attitude 
of opposition hardened. It was not so much a 
fluent spiritual idealism as a stolid obstinate deter- 
mination to stand outside the movement that I 
saw allaroundme. I returned confirmed a hundred- 
fold in my initial pacifist belief. 

But pacifism did not mean peace, for me at least ; 
on the contrary, the next few years were years of 
hectic warfare. First of all, there was the Church. 
The preaching—all too one-sided as it was at a 
time like that—of the exalted idealism suggested 
by the doctrine of love for the enemy was not 
calculated to edify a congregation whose sons, 
brothers and husbands were being killed by the 
said enemy; much less did it tend to produce 
harmonious relations between preacher and people. 
Things reached a climax at last, and resignation 
of the pastorate I had held for ten years became 
inevitable. 

There were faults on both sides. The attempt 
to make a rule of conduct for all of what at the bes 
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could be attained but by a few, to make that rule 
the very centre of one’s teaching, was a pitiable 
mistake. There was a lack of proportion in the 
presentation of whatever truth there was in what 
I had to say. I am sometimes reminded, when I 
look back on this and similar episodes, of what 
used occasionally to happen in the West of America. 
Owing to forest fires in the foothills, a pall of 
smoke would blot out the mountains and leave 
us with nothing but a few miles of bare prairie 
as our landscape. When at last the fire died out 
or was extinguished, our humble shanty would be 
seen once more in its magnificent setting and would 
be thereby transformed. Its timbered walls fitted 
into and belonged to the wooded heights behind 
it as they did not to the level grasslands in its 
immediate neighbourhood. There are truths which 
I believed and preached then which are still truths 
to me. The structure of my thought has not been 
changed—only swallowed up in something bigger 
and grander which has transformed it. Standing 
in the context in which I placed them, my assertions 
were false because the perspective of the Catholic 
Faith and Church was lacking. 

On the other hand, the identification of Christian- 
ity with a narrow nationalism and with the heated 
passions of war was not only entirely contrary 
to the Catholicism of the Church, it was contrary 
to the Nonconformist insistence on a clear line of 
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demarcation between Church and State. The atti- 
tude of scorn adopted towards the conscientious 
objector by a body that professed to stand, first 
and foremost, for ‘liberty of conscience”’ was a 
clear repudiation of its own principles. Much that 
was then said as to the necessity of the individual 
subjecting his own convenience and even his own 
opinions on questions of right and wrong, however 
correct when the authority deferred to is the Church, 
was wholly wrong when the laws of the State were 
made the ultimate and supreme authority, and 
was in direct conflict with the traditions of the body 
to which I belonged. 

It was this controversy that first directed my 
thoughts in any serious fashion to the Catholic 
Church. For one thing, the need of meeting the 
charge of stark individualism and of findingsome 
substitute for the State as the dictator of morals 
almost forced me to the discovery of the authority 
which Our Lord Himself had set up. It was im- 
possible to meet the passionate patriotism of those 
days without reference to a society having prior 
claims even to the State. And the spectacular 
effect of this authority was heightened to an extra- 
ordinary extent by the condition of the world at 
large. I had prophesied that the War would mean 
a revival of Catholicism. It did not, of course, 
need any great prophetic insight to see that civiliza- 
tion itself was in the melting-pot. The whole 
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structure of society was shaken, and the only 
edifice remaining throughout the storm, the only 
landmark to be discerned amid the havoc, was the 
august outline of the Church of Rome, standing 
where it had always stood. The sheer dramatic 
interest of the spectacle was arresting and thought- 
provoking. It was the international position 
of the Church which naturally made the greatest 
impression. For a while it had seemed as if the 
United States, from its detached position, might 
be regarded as the pivot of the world’s peace, 
the undisturbed centre of the storm from which 
might issue the healing word. But when 
President Wilson gave way to the war party, 
that hope had to be abandoned. Again, there 
was a moment when the Socialist International 
arrested the wistful eyes of those longing for peace. 
But the expectations which it roused were short- 
lived. The proud isolation and paternal com- 
passion of the Papacy alone remained. Here 
was an institution with historic claims to supreme 
authority over the nations, and committed to a 
Gospel of peace and goodwill to all men. Its 
place and functions seemed suddenly to become 
clear. It was as though one had watched through 
days of calm sunlight some old and apparently use- 
less building perched on a rocky ledge out at sea, 
until a night of storm and the flashing forth of its 
warning signal revealed its functions as a lighthouse. 
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Just about this time, another factor in leading 
my thought from the particular problems of the 
hour to Catholicism made its appearance. Dr. 
Orchard, Minister of the King’s Weigh House, a 
Congregational Church in the West-end of London, 
was putting up a brave fight for Christian idealism. 
His brilliance as a preacher, his courage in opposing 
so uncompromisingly the rabid passions of the 
time, and his remarkable grasp of the situation 
and extraordinarily forceful personality made him a 
conspicuous figure. The Outlook for Religion, a 
book which he published in the earlier period of the 
war, attracted wide attention as much by its 
searching analysis of the ecclesiastical chaos as by 
its expression of pacifist principles. Dr. Orchard 
saw plainly that the Nonconformity of the past 
was inadequate to the new situation. His mind 
was moving rapidly in a Catholic direction. At his 
church he had already introduced a service modelled 
on the Mass, and there was much criticism in 
Dissenting circles of his ritualism. We had become 
acquainted during the New Theology controversy, 
during which he had frequently occupied the City 
Temple pulpit. The discovery that so prominent 
a leader, and one with whom I had been personally 
associated, was finding a way out of the confusion by 
reference to Catholic standards acted as a powerful 
stimulus. 

My resignation from the church had serious 
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consequences from the financial point of view. I 
found that to be unemployed as a single man was a 
different thing to being in the same condition 
when a wife and family had to be provided for. 
There was no lack of either sympathy or courage 
on the part of my wife, but all the courage in the 
world could not prevent our seeing secret fears in 
each other’s eyes, and there were times during the 
interval between my resignation and the actual 
cessation of my pastorate when the fiend of hope- 
lessness seized my heart and held it in his grip. 
But help appeared from unexpected quarters. 
The church generously made me a presentation, 
and, before my resignation had taken effect, my 
services had been enlisted by the No-Conscription 
Fellowship—a society organized to safeguard the 
interests of the conscientious objectors, I had 
come into the Congregational ministry through the 
back-door and appearances pointed to my finding 
an exit by the same means. 

It is a frequent thing” for Nonconformist minis- 
ters, after a more or less unsuccessful profes- 
sional career, to abandon the pulpit and take 
to journalism or some other calling of which 
they may have had previous experience. As 
a rule such men are speedily merged in the 
crowd. They carry with them into their new 
vocation no distinctive mark indicative of their 
previous allegiance. That, it seemed to me, would 
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have been a lame conclusion to what had been, 
on the whole, an honest attempt to solve the prob- 
lems that circumstances had thrust upon me. I 
had taken up the work of a Christian minister more 
by accident than design, but being in it I had tried 
to take it seriously, and to face the situation in 
which I found myself honestly. Simply to have 
lapsed and drifted into other occupations seemed 
impossible. The first step I took, therefore, on 
resigning my charge was to become a member of 
Dr. Orchard’s church. I did this not merely 
because, in the eyes of the denomination, it pre- 
served my ministerial status, but because I was 
determined that I would not allow the loss of active 
ministerial life to sever me from organized Christian- 
ity. From that point of view it was an important 
step. My interest in the Christian Faith had at 
first been, to a large extent, a professional rather 
than a personal one. I was a minister first and a 
Christian second. I used sometimes to wonder how 
often I should attend services if I were not obliged 
to do so in a professional capacity. Did the Church 
(as I then understood that term), hold me by 
reason of the position it had conferred upon me, 
or was therea stronger tie? That stage, I think, was 
now passed. My membership of the King’s Weigh 
House symbolized to my mind my desire to remain 
in communion with the Christian community even 
though holding no other position in it than that of a 
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layman. The severance from the profession was 
not to be as complete as I anticipated. But the 
test to my loyalty was none the less genuine, and I 
see in that test a preparation for the final abandon- 
ment of official pretensions which became necessary 
when I was admitted to the Church. It is curious 
to follow the spiral course of my progress in this 
respect during the next few years. After a period 
of what may be called free-lance ministerial work 
I returned once more to the regular work of the 
Congregational pulpit but in a subordinate position, 
though, as we shall see, with the dubious dignity 
of what was alleged to be episcopal ordination. 
Then, finally, I was to surrender this for the real 
dignity of a simple layman in the Catholic Church. 
But we are anticipating. 

A considerable number of my friends at the 
church from which I had resigned left with me. 
A desire was expressed that we should endeavour 
to keep together, and eventually a hall was hired, 
some distance from our former place of worship, for 
Sunday evening services. The step, I saw, was 
fraught with grave dangers. We had parted com- 
pany with our former associates on grounds that 
were at least partly political. It would have 
been easy for the new organization to lose all 
semblance to a religious body and to have become 
nothing more than an ordinary Labour and Socialist 
Society. To counteract this tendency, the de- 
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votional element was emphasized, and every effort 
made to secure a reverential atmosphere. Some- 
thing supposed to represent an altar was devised 
on the platform, a crucifix was prominently dis- 
played, and the officiating minister arrayed himself 
in a cassock. In this hall, used during the week 
for whist drives and similar entertainments, some 
one or two hundred people of strong Labour 
and pacifist sympathies were in the habit of gather- 
ing for a service, which was a strange mixture of 
liturgical prayer and socialist address. A hymn 
book, drawn up for the use of adult schools, was 
used, containing hymns varying from Cardinal 
Newman’s “ Praise to the Holiest in the Height ”’ to 
Edward Carpenter’s ‘‘ England, Arise!’’ On the 
bookstall at the end of the hall were sold Dr.Orchard’s 
sermons, The Labour Leader, and other publications. 
A communion service was held once a month on 
Sunday mornings. We were affiliated with no exist- 
ing organization. We gave ourselves no name 
except that of the hall in which we met. We did 
not attempt to become a new sect. 

On the other hand, we looked forward to an 
indefinite future, fondly hoping that some day we 
might be able to build for ourselves. I was haunted 
during this period with the knowledge that the 
ideals which had drawn us together would lose 
vital interest on the cessation of the war. If we 
were to continue, permanent foundations must be 
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laid. For that reason every effort was made to 
emphasize such traditional elements of the religious 
life as we recognized. In this way the Catholic Church 
as the type of permanence entered more and more 
into my thoughts. 

It was an amazing situation. Here was a free- 
lance preacher with a few miscellaneous followers, 
on the strength of a reaction to war conditions, 
endeavouring to create a little society, without 
denominational connections, without precedents 
of any kind, falling back more and more, as the 
difficulty of his task confronted him, upon the 
model set by the Church of the Ages. I have 
spoken of this as a Free-Lance ministry, but it 
did not differ essentially in that respect from the 
ministry I had temporally abandoned. That, too, 
in its origin, was a Free-Lance ministry. The 
experience helped me to understand the beginnings 
of sectarian institutions just as my life in the Far 
West had shown me in numerous cases how the age- 
long customs of civilization commence. A pioneer 
settlement enables one to live in previous ages 
when hoary traditions were in their youth. In 
the same way, this little adventure in starting a 
religious society proved an object lesson in the 
origins of Protestant bodies. 

The conduct of the two weekly services and the 
organizing of our small forces did not, of course, 
occupy my whole time, or provide more than a 
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part of the means necessary to keep our household 
afloat. It was fortunate, therefore, from the 
latter point of view, that I had found employment 
with the No-Conscription Fellowship. The Head 
Office was in one of the back streets on the south 
side of the Strand, but there was a secret office 
elsewhere. We had patrols watching the prisons 
to keep a record of the men going in and coming out. 

Every official had his or her understudy, so that 
if the organization was broken up and the leaders 
were arrested, the whole thing could have been 
set in motion again in a few hours. Occasionally 
the police made raids on the office and carried 
off stacks of papers. All sorts of notabilities came 
and went, and I formed the acquaintance of many 
a leader of the Left Wing. At one time I shared 
a room with Bertrand Russell, whom I would draw 
into conversation by putting some quite foolish 
question in philosophy which he would answer 
with perfect seriousness and courtesy, and at 
considerable length. I am afraid our routine work 
suffered not a little, but the intellectual stimulus 
was, to me, a great gain. 

At the time the hope was cherished that the 
organization would outlast the war and prove a 
permanent bulwark against the recurrence of such 
a tragedy. But, though, for the time being, we 
were united in action the theories and motives of 
those concerned were poles asunder. There were 
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representatives of weird sects who based their 
opposition to militarism on their interpretation of 
Scripture ; there were others who refused to fight 
in what they regarded as a capitalist war, though 
they had no objection to taking up arms on behalf 
of a Communist revolution; some appealed to 
reason; not a few were just uncompromising 
individualists who denied the right of the State 
to conscript its citizens. Thus, when peace came, 
the component parts discovered their underlying 
differences, and the organization fell to pieces. The 
mistake was characteristic of our pragmatic genera- 
tion. ‘“‘ Never mind,’ we say, “about creeds 
and articles of faith as a bond of union. So long 
as we are united in the practice of Christianity, 
we can ignore differences of belief.” But it was 
differences of belief that, as soon as the pressure 
of war was removed, split the No-Conscription 
Fellowship. It became evident thereby that a 
common faith held by people of differing social 
and political views was a surer basis of unity than 
common action. If one had to choose between 
association with those who professed the same 
dogmatic beliet but were antagonistic in everything 
else, and association with those who were, for 
instance, opposed to war but had no deeper bond 
of union, the choice was obviously, I saw, with the 
former. The disintegration, for similar reasons, 


of various bodies with which I was associated during 
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this period made it perfectly plain to my mind that 
the ultimate ground of association was not apro- 
gramme but a creed. 

The conflict of opinions, the clash of opposing 
schools of thought experienced during this period 
made more than ever imperative the discovery 
of some structure or system that would give definite- 
ness and permanence to one’s thought and activities. 
My sojourn among philosophic anarchists had, 
at least, that resulting benefit. 

There is a certain duplication in this narrative. 
In earlier life conventional Nonconformity had 
driven me to the outposts of the Empire; on the 
second occasion I was driven to the outposts of 
Protestantism. As, during the first period of exile, 
I had explored life under conditions created by 
emigrants from the motherland, so now I explored 
the country inhabited by emigrants from the older 
religious bodies. The No-Conscription Fellowship 
had introduced me to the Wild West of the Protes- 
tant world—the land of undiluted individualism. I 
was now to explore another realm of this strange 
domain. During my work for the No-Conscription 
Fellowship I had come into touch with the officers 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, a body which set 
itself, on Christian grounds, to proclaim and exem- 
plify the principle of non-resistance, and I now 
transferred my services to this Society. ~ 

The difference of atmosphere made itself felt at 
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once. Coming into the company of these quiet- 
minded folk out of the feverish passions of a war- 
mad world, and to sense their consciousness of 
moral responsibility after the reckless adventure- 
someness of the body I had just left was like coming 
into port after a storm at sea. The lofty idealism 
of these uplifters was a tonic antidote-to the gross- 
ness let loose by war conditions, and at first it 
seemed to me that, at last, I had really discovered 
the heart of Christianity. The way in which differ- 
ences of opinion were settled in Committee without 
recourse to vote-taking and the decisions of majori- 
ties, the almost miraculous manner in which a 
certain course would be decided on after prayerful 
silence, the absence of personal bitterness and 
intrigues, and the clearness with which the principle 
that “love conquers all things” was enunciated, 
all went to confirm this impression. Of course, 
the fact that we were a tiny minority banded 
against the world intensified the sense of fellowship 
and deepened our loyalty to “‘ the cause.” 

But there was an ugly side to this esprit de corps. 
It was apt to degenerate into Pharisaism. The 
fact that we were separated from others by the 
profession of a higher moral standard did not 
make for humility. All unconsciously there crept 
upon us the feeling of a superior caste, free from 
the taint of the common humanity surging around 
us. After a few months of this atmosphere I found 
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myself longing for the appearance among us of a 
sweaty, mud-stained and foul-mouthed soldier 
from the Front. It would have been such a relief 
to have heard somebody swear with real feeling. 
I did my best to supply the defect, but the inhibitions 
were too strong for any great development on 
those lines. 

It was not long before it became evident that it 
was largely a temperamental unity that had brought 
us together. Peace, I found, was achieved not by 
securing some firm basis of unalterable dogmatic 
truth and submitting to an authoritative discipline, 
but by shelving matters likely to disturb the har- 
mony. On the question of militarism we were 
agreed, but any application of our principle outside 
this was adroitly evaded. It seemed as though 
those who set out to reconcile conflicting parties 
might have had comething to say with regard to 
what is known as the question of Re-union among 
the Churches. Those who emphasized thesupremacy 
of love might have considered without irrelevance 
the knotty problems of sex-relationships. A body 
which believed it had discovered the only true 
foundation for society should surely have had some- 
thing to say with regard to the class-war and the 
economic questions confronting our generation. But 
when these matters were broached they were met 
with a stolid Quaker silence. This timidity was 
constitutional. A society that, for very decency’s 
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sake, must maintain peace within its own borders 
yet had no dogmatic faith or central authority to 
which to refer matters in dispute was necessarily 
chary of embarking on such controversies. Dog- 
matic authority there was none. Christianity, as 
understood by the majority of members, seemed 
to consist in the principle of being kind to everyone. 
That, of course, is an admirable ideal, especially 
in war-time, but kindness is scarcely the word one 
chooses to describe certain speeches recorded 
in the Gospels, nor does it adequately represent 
the character of the Central Figure in those nar- 
ratives. It is certainly not big enough for all 
the contingencies of life. 

The strain of pacifist idealism, the long-drawn-out 
committees discussing, at interminable length and 
with Quaker deliberation, “‘ the implications of our 
message,” the stodginess and lack of humour 
of the excellent people associated with this body, 
would have proved unendurable but for the fact 
that I was detailed to travel about the country 
addressing Labour bodies on its behalf. 

Among Durham and South Wales miners, in the 
homes of Lancashire cotton spinners, in the filthy 
cities of the Black Country, there was no lack of the 
rougher side of life. The economic issues there 
confronted offered a relief from the vague sentiment 
and ultra-spiritual attitude of the society I repre- 
sented. The human side of the Labour movement, 
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the home life of the serious-minded puritanical 
folk with whom I became intimate, gave me a better 
idea of what the Labour party stands for than in- 
numerable newspaper and magazine articles would 
have done. Perhaps the most pathetic thing about 
these spinners, weavers, railway men, miners, 
and iron workers was the way in which they had 
accepted the dull, drab outlook imposed by their 
conditions. A Labour Hall, a Labour meeting, 
and, generally speaking, Labour literature, instead 
of reacting against those conditions in a riot of 
colour, symbolism, and laughter, bear, all too 
evidently, the traces of the unimaginative drabness 
of the workers’ lives.. Labour is a victim to a far 
greater extent than it imagines of our capitalist 
industrialism. It is a captive who has to plead for 
freedom in the language of its captor. Some of the 
traits of which Labour boasts loudly are nothing 
else but the effects of its servile condition. It is 
just as if a consumptive patient were to insist on 
the beauty of a pallid complexion. 

One would imagine, for instance, that a Labour 
Party would stand for the dignity of Labour, and 
endeavour to secure conditions which should safe- 
guard it. But the “ Dignity of Labour” appears 
to have no other meaning with those to whom I am 
referring than the recognition of its right to a fair 
wage and to shorter hours. The fact that Labour 
itself might become dignified and joyful and shorter 
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hours be regarded as a deprivation does not seem 
to have entered the mind of the average Labour 
man. He suffers from the fact that he has 
been born in a capitalist age and unconsciously 
assimilated its standards and ideals. Money and 
idleness represent for him, as for his master, the 
measure of dignity. 

While I am on the subject, let me say here that 
my interest in Labour questions was one of the 
lines along which I found myself travelling nearer 
and nearer to the Catholic position. There was a 
phase when the timid compromising programme of 
middle-class reformers, the lack of any systematic 
reading of history, and the sentimentality in which 
they often indulged, all but drove me into the ranks 
of the extreme Left. Gradually, however, the 
lessons of the past, the study of medieval society 
and, especially the story of the guilds drew my 
attention in another direction. Without knowing 
that I was doing so, I came to lay stress on those 
social and economic truths on which Catholic 
writers like Mr. Belloc insist. Independently of 
those other lines along which I was approximating 
to the Catholic position, my social interests were 
bringing me to the same point. One does not 
reach Rome by one road, but by many converging 
paths. At least it has been so in my case. 

When the first enthusiasm which the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation inspired subsided, something 
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more than a temperamental difference revealed 
itself. At one of our numerous conferences I raised 
the question whether we were pacifists because we 
were Christians, or Christians because we were 
pacifists. The query was no bad-tempered gibe, 
but a serious criticism. For undoubtedly there 
were not a few among us who called themselves 
Christian because they seemed to find in the New 
Testament a type of idealism which endorsed their 
own. They agreed with Christianity because it 
agreed with them. The Kingdom of God, about 
which they could become eloquent, was but the 
reflection of their own ideology. 

The same might be-said of the frequent references 
to Christianity in the Labour movement. I found 
a good deal of what might be called Christian 
sentiment and constant references to Our Lord’s 
teaching in the Sermon on the Mount in that move- 
ment. But this was by the way of finding authority 
for a programme already adopted. The true order 
was exactly reversed. Authority came in to 
endorse what had been independently decided upon. 
I found I could go any length in enforcing Christian 
truth as long as I based it on the principles of the 
Labour Party. 

The idea that we must start with the authority 
and derive from it the principles by which we live 
is very difficult to get into the modern mind. 

The “ Anglo-Catholic” adopts the same perverse 
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order as the Labour people and the members of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. The Mass, Con- 
fession, Vestments are adopted on their own merits. 
The sanction of the Catholic Church, if it is sought 
at all, is sought last. 

It was this fundamental error I found myself 
up against in the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
The fact that I was conscious of this weakness 
shows that my mind was steadily moving towards 
the conception of a dogmatic and organic Faith 
in which our ardent idealism might find, as far 
as it had value, not its confirmation, but its very 
ground and occasion. 

There was a singular Jack of propagandist en- 
thusiasm on the part of this body, derived, I suppose, 
from its Quaker origin. To hold repeated com- 
mittees or sub-committees, to correspond with 
pacifist bodies in other countries, to publish literature 
verbosely setting forth undeniable but unexciting 
truths, and to leave it in undistributed stacks in the 
office, to hold summer conferences in which prayer 
and addresses and tennis mingled in about equal 
proportions and to establish branches in different 
parts of the country whose functions were mainly 
that of holding annual meetings to report progress 
were the main activities of this somewhat shy body. 
Even the badge we were supposed to wear was 
carefully designed to hide rather than reveal our 
character, consisting, as it did of the single word 
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* Peace in. Greek: 

Rebellion against this unadventurous policy 
came for the most part from a Quaker lady, not 
unknown as a writer of children’s stories, whose 
abounding enthusiasm and courage was not modi- 
fied even by that dubious quality known as 
discretion. 

She had secured the ownership and control of a 
little magazine called then The New Crusader, but 
later on entitled simply The Crusader. To this 
organ of militant pacifism I became a regular 
contributor. Its big headlines, bold display of 
Biblical texts, and reprints of the more popular type 
of sacred picture broke every canon of good taste and 
conveyed an impression of almost hysterical sen- 
timentality. But the opportunity of journalistic 
warfare which its columns afforded was a tempta- 
tion not to be resisted. I began a series of articles 
which was to continue in unbroken succession for 
several years. The paper reflected the proprietor’s 
high spirits, big-heartedness and sheer anarchism, 
I do not think she had any idea of social organiza- 
tion and government. There was a childish and 
sometimes child-like simplicity about the pro- 
posals for which we made ourselves responsible 
that was not without its delightful side in an over- 
sophisticated generation. Of any systematic view 
of religion in our pages there was not a trace. 
“ Jesus ’’ was held up as the supreme teacher, 
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and certain utterances from the Sermon on the 
Mount repeated again and again, but why “‘ Jesus ”’ 
was selected more than any other sage was not 
easy to discover. 

There is a certain type of person to whom Catholi- 
cism is not so much a matter for disagreement as 
one which lies entirely beyond them. That my 
editor was of this kind accounted for the fact that I 
was enabled to express my growing Catholic sym- 
pathies unchecked. My views were simply not 
understood. For some months I was conscious 
that what I was writing was utterly opposed to the 
point of view of my colleagues. But they, I found, 
were completely unaware of any divergence between 
us. It was only when I pressed for more definite 
expressions of faith and a more constructive social 
programme that they realized the difference between 
us. I was anxious to give the little paper a per- 
manent basis that would enable it to survive the 
cessation of hostilities. The problem, in fact, 
was the same that I had had to face at the hall 
where our Sunday services were conducted. I 
was slowly learning that the Protestant mind in its M 
more characteristic forms is without the capacity 
for constructive and systematic thinking. Our 
little paper shrieked its objections to war and 
capitalism with a fine courage and sincerity, but 
without any sense of responsibility for the govern- 
ment of a world inhabited by such faulty specimens 
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of humanity as are the majority of us. Indeed, I 
suppose the zest of this journalistic adventure lay 
largely in its irresponsibility. We allowed our- 
selves the liberty to say what we liked in the way 
we liked, and snapped our fingers at censorships 
and police. These latter occasionally raided our 
office, but somehow we managed to escape prosecu- 
tion. 

With the coming of Peace I urged again and again 
the need of a more fundamental understanding 
amongst us. I was not guiltless, I’m afraid, of 
bullying those who failed to realize the position. 
At last, on the resignation of the original editor, I 
was installed in the vacant place. My first step 
was to enlist the support of Dr. Orchard, whose 
contributions, I felt, would give us some sort of 
theological frame-work on which to build. Later 
on I secured the help of the Rev. Conrad Noel, 
called by the newspapers ‘“‘ The Red Vicar” from 
the colour of his political views, a picturesque 
figure and a doughty champion of “ Christian 
Socialism.” Still later, A. J. Penty, well-known 
as an authority on medieval guilds, joined us. 
Gradually, something like a definite programme 
which, roughly speaking, might be called that of 
guild socialism, began to emerge from out chaotic 
pages. Towards the end of my editorship ‘‘ The 
Crusader League ” came into being, the chair at the 
inaugural meeting being taken by Mr, G. K. Chester- 
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ton, then a recent convert. It was obvious that we 
had travelled far from the muddled thinking and 
censorious negations of earlier days. 

The transition was not effected, of course, without 
difficulties of various kinds. There was incessant 
anxiety with regard to finances, Again and again 
we announced that, unless help was forthcoming, we 
must cease publication. We were never more than 
a few pounds ahead of our printer’s account. Special 
Committee meetings, hastily summoned to “con- 
sider the serious financial position,” were the order 
of the day. Yet, somehow we weathered the 
storms and learned to laugh at the recurring crises. 

Then, of course, there was the clashof divergent 
views on the Committee, frequent resignations 
after stormy scenes, and all the harassing incidents 
consequent upon the change of personnel on the 
controlling body. In these discussions the issues 
dividing us became ever clearer to my mind. It 
was, in one way, a distinct advantage to be able to 
work out my conclusions in this sphere of practical 
affairs and in vital contact with opposing person- 
alities. I have never been able to arrive at truth 
by the light of the study lamp. It has always 
needed some actual conflict with concrete issues 
at stake. It has never been possible to think my 
way toa clearly defined position in seclusion. Had I 
been able to do that, I might have been spared the 
pain of grieving a large number of very sincere and 
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earnest persons and of making more enemies than 
it is comfortable to think of. These Crusader com- 
mittees gave me an arena in which, contending with 
my colleagues, I fought my own doubts, indecisions, 
and vagueness. May they forgive me for all harsh 
and bitter speeches ! 

In a series of articles which I wrote, week by 
week, over the nom de plume of “‘ The Tramp,” Iam 
able to trace the course of my mind as plainly as if 
it were marked on a medical chart. If I could 
reproduce those articles, my readers would see, 
more clearly than any brief summary can convey, 
how inevitably I was approaching the goal, and with 
what painful care I tried to consider every other 
alternative. The ‘‘ Tramp” articles are, at least, 
a sufficient answer to any charge of having sub- 
mitted to the Catholic Church on the impulse of 
the moment. I do not profess to have studied 
deeply the literature of the subject. My method, 
I repeat, was the experimental rather than the 
theoretical one, but, within the limits of that method, 
I fancy I left but few avenues of the practical 
logic of Protestantism unexplored. 


CHAPTER VIII 
NONCONFORMITY’S VIA MEDIA 


Waite I was travelling about the country on 
behalf of the Fellowship of Reconciliation we gave 
up our London house—the Sunday meetings in the 
Hall had passed into other hands—and took an 
old cottage on the Mendips, in full view of Glaston- 
bury. No sooner had the change been effected than 
I was appointed to the editorship of The Crusader, 
and residence in London was once more a necessity. 
Later on I became assistant to Dr. Orchard, and 
went to live at the Weigh House Parsonage, so that, 
during the period on which we now enter, I was 
able to visit my family only at intervals which 
differed in length according to the pressure of work. 
It was a severe deprivation, and may have had 
not a little to do with increasing the attraction 
of a Church so obviously able to minister to the 
home-sick as is the Catholic Church; I have 
heard Catholicism defined as the sublimation of 
domesticity. 

Dr. Orchard is the most prominent personality 
in a movement known as Free Catholicism and it 
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will be necessary, I am afraid, in order to make 
clear what follows, to explain as far as possible the 
character of this cult. 

The term itself gives a clue to what was in the 
minds of its founders. I suppose I may put it 
something like this: Christendom is divided into 
two opposing camps—Catholic and Protestant. 
Since the Reformation, Protestants have gone on the 
assumption that they had nothing to learn from 
the Mother Church. That, however, is a mistake, 
We are discovering that much of what was re- 
pudiated in the sixteenth century needs to be 
recovered. Let usseeif we cannot combine with our 
Protestant freedom some of these discarded elements! 

The members of this body are representative both 
of Anglicanism and of various Nonconformist de- 
nominations. A strong tinge of Modernism pervades 
it. The fact that it was originally founded by the 
minister of a Unitarian church and still numbers 
members of the Unitarian Association among its 
adherents speaks for itself. A considerable pro- 
portion of the members are ministers but so tied 
by their varying denominational connections as to 
be able to proceed but a very little way in putting 
into actual practice the principles which, as members 
of the Society of Free Catholics, they profess. Dr. 
Orchard in this respect is an exception. The fact 
that Congregationalism leaves the individual church 
free to follow its own devices, his success as a 
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preacher and the traditions of the King’s Weigh 
House church at which he ministers, have given 
him a larger measure of freedom than is enjoyed 
by his fellow-members. It is permissible, there- 
fore, to take the Weigh House as an example of 
the kind of thing at which the Society aims, though 
it must be granted that there are wide differences 
and that by no means all the members of the body 
approve of the lengths to which Dr. Orchard has 
carried his desire to incorporate Catholic elements 
in the worship and teaching of a Protestant 
Church. 

That certainly applies to his action in regard to 
Orders. Desiring some kind of Apostolic authority, 
but refusing to submit to Rome, he was driven to 
accept the ordination of Bishop Vernon Herford, 
who calls himself “Bishop of Mercia and Middle- 
sex, Administrator of the Metropolitical See of 
Madura and Tinnevelly in India, of the Patriarchate 
of Babylon and the East.” Concerning the claims 
of Dr. Herford (whose ordination I myself received 
in 1919), I cannot speak with authority. It is 
sufficient for my purpose here to point out that the 
course taken by Dr. Orchard, and, later, by myself, 
seemed to give some kind of recognized authority 
over and above the status conferred upon us by our 
denomination to the offices we performed. In 
neither case was the ordination a public act taken 


with the cognizance of those to whom we ministered, 
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but a private adventure of our own. Nor did it 
involve anything in the way of canonical obedience 
likely to bring us into conflict with official Congrega- 
tionalism. In my own case it was preceded by the 
scantiest kind of instruction in the duties of the 
priesthood. In twenty-four hours I was baptized, 
confirmed, ordained deacon and _ finally priested. 
I imagine that Dr. Orchard’s experience was a similar 
one. 

The question of the Mass affords another illustra- 
tion of the same principle of compromise. The 
minister of the King’s Weigh House “celebrates ” 
every morning, and, once a month, on Sunday, 
there is a “‘ High Mass,” the service book used 
having been compiled by Dr. Orchard from Roman 
and other sources. It is in English, but omits 
no essential feature of the Latin rite. 

As a considerable proportion of the church 
members, however, do not appreciate this innova- 
tion, the usual Nonconformist practice of a simple 
Memorial Service, on a Sunday evening once a 
month, is retained, when, after prayer and the 
reading of Scripture, bread and wine are partaken of. 
This double usage in one and the same Church 
leaves Anglicanism far behind in point of com- 
prehensiveness. It reminds me of the story told of 
Sir Isaac Newton who is said, in absent-minded 
mood, to have cut a big hole in his study door 
to admit his cat, and a smaller hole for the use of 
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her kitten! Surely the Mass is a Memorial Service 
as well as a Sacrificial Offering. 

Many of the members of this Society were no 
more than ritualists of a somewhat mild type who 
desired, as far as possible, to dignify their preaching 
services with a certain amount of traditional 
ceremony. Theologically they differed to an equal 
extent. Although it is only fair to say that those 
who hailed from Unitarianism were far from being 
representative of that body, and would undoubtedly 
have repudiated the ordinary Unitarian Christology 
there were almost as many shades of orthodoxy 
as there were members. The absence of any 
propagandist spirit betrayed the character of the 
movement. It stood rather for a process than 
for any definite conclusions. Expediency governed 
the question how far Catholic practices might be 
adopted. There was nothing of the militant and 
sacrificial spirit that marked the early days of the 
corresponding movement in the English Church. 
Had the Society got hold of some definite construc- 
tive view of the Church which it could proclaim 
with corporate conviction it must have initiated 
a missionary effort. But no such symptom mani- 
fested itself. Even on so crucial a question there 
was little unanimity. I imagine most of the mem- 
bers held some form of the “ Branch”’ theory, 
That theory avoids the difficult problem as to 
what is the historical root of the Christian Society. 
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From his action in seeking ordination from Bishop 
Herford I should imagine that Dr. Orchard’s 
variation of this theory might be called the 
‘“‘ Sucker ”’ theory—a sucker, in gardener’s parlance, 
being a shoot that springs straight from the root 
and independently of the tree. 

You may call a chess-board black with white 
squares or white with black squares, and in either 
case the definition is simpler than a description 
of it as composed of both black and white squares. 
“Free Catholics,” unfortunately, have never been 
able to decide whether they are Protestants modified 
by Catholic sympathies, or Catholics modified by 
Protestant sympathies. In the body known as 
“The Society of Free Catholics”? one never quite 
knows which is the head and which the tail, whether 
the emphasis is on the “ Free ’’ or on the “‘ Catholic.” 
It would tend immensely to clear up the situation if 
this point was elucidated. At present, discussion 
has no starting-point and can, therefore, have no 
conclusion. 

But even if this question were settled there would 
remain the awkward fact that Protestantism has 
no positive values save those which are already 
included in Catholicism. The practice of holding 
a Memorial of the Lord’s Supper as a supplement 
or addition to the Mass is a case in point. But 
“ Free Catholics” talk as though Catholics and 
Protestants had each their contribution to make 
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to some Common Fund of Truth. The spirit of 
the Reformation was essentially negative and 
iconoclastic. The only contribution it could make 
to Catholicism would be to declare that certain 
things maintained by the Church of Rome were not 
true. I fail to see that this could be described as 
effecting a synthesis of Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism. If one man says he has seen the other side of 
the moon and another says he has not, we do not 
call their respective arguments contributions to a 
Common Fund. 

But even a minimum of action demands some kind 
of theory, and, as a matter of fact “ Free Catholics ” 
acted on the assumption that Protestantism was 
the root and Catholicism the branch that was to be 
graftedin. Since they could not hope to Protestant- 
ize the Catholic Church their efforts were 
necessarily confined to ‘‘ Catholicizing’”’ Protestant- 
ism. It was the latter that was to be the basis of 
the building however alien might be the super- 
structure. It could not be otherwise. You can 
only work from the point at which you stand and 
those of whom I am speaking had no standing 
within the Church. 

What Dr. Orchard and others were really doing 
was what the listener-in does when, without leaving 
his snug fireplace, he is able to enjoy the entertain- 
ments to be present at which he might have to 
trudge weary miles. They contrived, in theprivacy 
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of their respective conventicles, to hear ‘‘ Mass” 
without the trouble of going all the way to Rome 
for the purpose. 

These reflections represent months of painful 
thought. At first I was merely captivated by the 
larger horizons thrown open to me. The pent-up 
waters of my religious life flowed eagerly into the 
new sacramental channels they had discovered. 
Even more welcome was Dr. Orchard’s firm struc- 
tural presentation of orthodox doctrine. As a 
relief from the nebulous sentimentality of the 
social movement it was of immense help. When, 
therefore, the opportunity presented itself of sharing 
in the work at the Weigh House, and taking charge 
of the East End Mission connected with it, I ac- 
cepted it with alacrity, and, my family being now 
settled in Somersetshire, took up my residence 
at the Parsonage adjoining Dr. Orchard’s church. 

For a while the companionship of so stimulating 
a personality, the novelty of exploring strange 
realms of devotion, and, perhaps, if the truth must 
be told, the delight of “ dressing up” swept aside 
all doubts as to the legitimacy of the experiment. 
But it was the joy of the explorer rather than that 
of the discoverer that I experienced. And this 
became clearer as the novelty of the position wore 
off. 

The essential weakness of the situation lay in the 
fact that we were engaged on an experiment, not a 
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demonstration. The Weigh House was not com- 
mitted to Catholicism in any sense of that much 
abused term. An adverse vote might have changed 
the character of our services at any time or, failing 
that, we could, of course, go off, if we so pleased. 
to enjoy the ministrations of some other teacher, 
There was nothing in either the trust deeds of the 
church or in the conditions of our individual mem- 
bership which bound us to this interpretation of 
Christianity. Now, an experiment has to be watched 
to see how it works. The pragmatic attitude of 
mind is inevitable. Attention was apt therefore to 
be fixed on ourselves to see how the new methods 
were answering rather than on the Church, in the 
faith that they must answer whether we were 
aware of the fact or no. Introspection and self- 
consciousness were the shadows that dogged our 
steps. The strain of artificiality could not be 
escaped. It was necessary to keep up the ap- 
pearance of being a Catholic night and day. Scarcely 
was it safe to go to sleep lest, during the hours 
of unconsciousness, one’s ‘‘ Catholicism” might 
disappear. We had to watch over the new dis- 
covery like men possessed of stolen treasure. 
Among a certain section there was a kind of 
guilty pleasure in doing what wasforbidden. ‘‘ How 
naughty it is of us Nonconformists to have the 
Mass and to go to Confession! How delightfully 
naughty!’’ was what one read in their faces. 
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From time to time Mr. Kensit, or some other 
representative of Protestant decorum would oblige 
us with an attack which would supply us, for a 
whole week, with material for hilarious jesting. 

Naturally there was a good deal of hero-worship. 
That, under the circumstances, could scarcely be 
avoided. The whole thing revolved round one 
personality. Objective authority apart from him 
seemed to be none. The problem of people leaving 
London for the Provinces and finding themselves 
ecclesiastically homeless was always arising. Un- 
less they became Anglicans or reverted to the 
old-fashioned forms of Nonconformity, which had 
become distasteful to them, they did not know 
what to do. It was a fatal weakness in the 
position. 

My own feeling in identifying myself with this 
church may be compared, if I may be so venture- 
some, with that traditionally attributed to St. 
Christopher. That saint, it will be remembered, 
aspired to serve the most powerful master in the 
world. Each great captain in whose employ he 
found himself seemed in dread of some greater, 
and this dread at once awoke the saint’s desire to 
transfer himself to the service of the one so feared. 
It was after the same fashion that the mysterious 
hints dropped by critical Nonconformists as to 
Dr. Orchard’s ecclesiastical iniquities had aroused 
my curiosity and desire to explore the strange 
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realm over which he presided. That ambition 
satisfied the same process was repeated. In spite 
of much imitation of Roman ways, there were 
those at the Weigh House who never mentioned 
the word “Rome” without seeming mentally 
to cross themselves as a protection against the 
evil designs of that dread power. “ What is this 
Catholic Church which seems to overshadow us?” 
I could not but ask myself. There seemed all the 
time to be some indefinable shadow in the back- 
ground which both fascinated and repelled. To 
one of the exploring temperament the provocation 
was irresistible. More and more I interrogated 
that shadow. It was not long before I began to 
detect definite and concrete flaws in the system 
of things in which I now lived and moved and had 
my being. On one point especially I was dubious. 
Church membership involved no more than a bare 
profession of belief in Our Lord Jesus Christ. No 
period of instruction was obligatory. Moreover, 
we prided ourselves on the fact that Communion 
was open to all, whether members of that or any 
other Church or not. It was possible for anyone, un- 
baptized and unconfessed as he might be, to share 
the Sacred Feast. I say we prided ourselves on 
this, believing it to be indicative of a broad and 
tolerant spirit. But could this be right ? I asked 
myself. The broadness and tolerance seemed like 
that of a woman who should accept every lover 
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who presented himself. As the sacrament of 
marriage limits the giving of ourselves in the 
intimate relations of men and women, so, it seemed, 
some overwhelmingly sacred pledge of permanent 
discipleship should limit the bestowal of this divine 
privilege. 

I was rushed, practically without previous train- 
ing, into saying Mass. The ordeal was the most 
painful, I think, that I have ever undergone. I 
was almost incredibly stupid and slow to learn what 
was necessary; I made innumerable mistakes. 
My absent-mindedness was the jest of the Parsonage. 
Hearing Confession I dreaded with a literally un- 
speakable dread. All this I reckoned as the price 
I must pay for my priesthood. How much was 
due to innate stupidity, and how much to an in- 
stinctive reluctance to accept an office to which 
I had no right, I cannot say. I believe the latter 
cause had a good deal to do with it. With the 
proper authority behind me I am convinced that 
most of my difficulties would have vanished. Yet 
it was the attempt to exercise the priest’s office 
which I have to thank, in all probability, for bring- 
ing home to me the need of authority in such matters. 
The ordinary Nonconformist minister does not 
attempt sacerdotal functions, and therefore is not 
made to realize, as I was, the irregularity of his 
position. He evades the question of orders by 
not assuming the character of a priest. The King’s 
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Weigh House experiment did, at least, compel me 
to face the question. To take upon oneself the 
most awful of all duties, to offer with one’s own hands 
the Holy Sacrifice must cause the most irresponsible 
to examine the powers supposed to have been con- 
ferred upon him. 

This uneasiness with regard to my priestly 
status was reinforced by objections, which grew in 
force as I became more intimate with those among 
whom I worked, of a social character. Dr. Orchard 
is regarded by many as the most powerful preacher 
in London, and it is this rather than the sacramental 
worship which is the attraction drawing large 
congregations to the Weigh House. It is due to 
this fact that, in spite all the efforts to Catholicize the 
worship, it is not a Catholic congregation—that is 
to say, it is not the miscellaneous assembly one 
finds in a Catholic place of worship. Dr. Orchard 
may preach what he understands of the doctrines 
of the Universal Church, but his style is such as to 
draw only those of a special class. He makes 
little or no appeal to the illiterate, orto those outside 
the pale of social respectability. The amazingly 
heterogeneous elements to be found in almost any 
Catholic church have no counterpart at the King’s 
Weigh House. It is, on the whole a comfortable, 
well-educated, middle-class body of people whoare 
found there. Indeed, if I am not mistaken, it is the 
association of ritual with the social prestige of the 
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Anglican Church, rather than any suggestion of 
Roman origin, that commends it to this ultra- 
respectable congregation. Nonconformity in Eng- 
land has passed the stage of social ostracism, 
and its adherents are disposed to welcome any hall- 
mark of gentility such as an approximation to the 
forms in use in the National Church. _ The surplices 
and Anglican hymn-book, and other tokens of the 
same caste, in use at the Weigh House have, for 
this reason, won an easy victory over the Dissenting 
prejudices of the Doctor’s bourgeois following. 
Readers of the foregoing pages will not be sur- 
prised, therefore, that, however much certain 
elements in the ministry of this chucrh might com- 
mend themselves to me, I did not find myself 
at home among those composing the congregation. 
A lady objected to me once on the ground that I 
“looked like a cow-boy,” and, I imagine, found 
her objection increased when told that I had been 
one. Another lady, a leading member of the Church 
and active in good works of various kinds, objected 
to my habit of using the Stations of the Cross in my 
children’s services at the Mission. ‘‘ They live 
among brutal surroundings,’ she argued, ‘‘ and 
the sight of brutality as displayed in pictures of the 
Passion can only tend still further to brutalize 
them.” This over-refinement was characteristic. 
It was objectionable, even from a social point of 
view, for it bespoke the Nonconformist parvenu 
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anxious to stress his gentility, but, from thereligious 
point of view, it displayed an almost incredibly dis- 
torted and diseased conception of the effect of the 
Gospel story. 

Among people of this kind I was plainly out of 
place. In order to maintain my inner freedom I 
think I must have adopted in some manner, the 
device of throwing off a smoke screen of reserve 
and apparent stupidity. I was galled and irritated, 
to the bounds sometimes of good temper, by the 
veneer that covered the good rough fibre of human 
nature. It was a relief to get away to the tene- 
ments of my East End parish and the urchins 
who were being depraved by too close intimacy with 
the pictured Story of the Cross. 

Between the Weigh House and the Mission lay 
all the difference that separates East from West. 
I walked the distance every day, breaking the journey 
at the Crusader office near Ludgate Circus (for I 
still edited that organ), so that the panorama of 
London life unfolded itself before my eyes, with all 
its startling contrasts, seven times a week. The 
experience never palled. The juxtaposition of 
flaunted wealth and heart-breaking poverty never 
lost its significance. The fresh morning air, the 
crowds, the opportunity for thought which the 
London streets offer (the best place is the world 
for thinking) made that hour the best part of the 
day. 
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The Mission of which I now had charge is situated 
near the Tower of London. Great warehouses 
fronting the river, enclosed by high brick walls, 
present a sinister and gloomy aspect. Over the 
cobblestones of the roadway pours with pitiless 
din a ceaseless stream of lorries going to or coming 
from the Docks. Lying back from theseare grim- 
looking tenements crowded with the families of the 
casual labourers employed on the wharves. In the 
best of weather it is a cheerless neighbourhood. 
In the dingy, smoke-laden atmosphere through 
which it is generally seen, it is dreariness itself. 
The knowledge of the misery that festers within 
those tenements and of the reputation enjoyed by 
neighbouring streets where a cosmopolitan col- 
lection of seafaring folk such as might have walked 
out of Conrad’s novels are gathered, does not add 
to its attractiveness. In the asphalted courtyards 
of the tenements and in the streets, swarms of ill- 
clad children play with a zest that challenges the 
surrounding gloom. Forbidding as the district 
was I invariably found it a welcome relief from the 
neighbourhood in which the Weigh House was 
situated. The people were more human. Life 
was more real. The everlasting fight with poverty 
gave a poignant interest that the luxury of Mayfair 
lacked. It is impossible to work among such 
people without loving them. Their faults stare you 
in the face—for no privacy shields their domestic 
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affairs or enables them to keep up appearances. 
They lie to the philanthropic folk who come among 
them with the facility of long habit, and endure 
with calm impassiveness the swarm of civic officials 
who tabulate their down-sittings and their up- 
risings. But if you are neither a philanthropist 
nor an official, but just a fellow-man friendship 
holds out its hand to you at every corner. 

In this forbidding neighbourhood stood the 
Mission. There had congregated here as helpers 
those of the more extreme Protestant type in 
the Weigh House congregation. It was the last 
ditch of the more old-fashioned Congregationalists, 
and, though the church was supposed to control its 
offspring, it was plain that the two were conducted 
according to very different principles. Under Dr. 
Orchard’s ministry, worship and preaching took the 
first place. At the Mission, at the time of my 
advent, these features were absent. The place 
existed as a club, and the premises were undergoing 
extension to increase their usefulness in this capacity. 
The theory was that social activities would prepare 
the way for definitely religious services. Religion, 
it was thought, could not make its way among 
people of this class unless introduced with tact 
as an appendix to billiards, gymnasium and baths. 
(The character of Protestant services is largely a 
class question; the poorer the congregation the 
more orthodox the theology and the less ritual in the 
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conduct of worship.) A few hundred yards away 
from us was a Catholic Church crowded with the 
very people to whom this was supposed to apply. 
They filled it two or three times to hear Mass, and 
they filled it again frequently at an evening service. 
The lesson was not lost on me, but, apparently, 
it had no effect upon those who had been responsible 
for the conduct of the Mission. 

This topsy-turvy view of things at oncecreated fric- 
tion between myself and those working there. Itsoon 
became evident that we were looking at things from 
different angles. The theory that the Catholic and 
Protestant points of view could be combined broke 
downutterly. A plausibleappearance might be given 
to its operation at the Weigh House—but here it 
was different. Either the Club as such took first- 
place, with the Church in the background, or vice 
versa. I determined from the start that the Mission 
should be conducted primarily as a Church, but it 
was easier to fix on this principle than to carry it 
out. The additions to the building were framed on 
the opposite principle, and the workers whom I 
found there were, nearly all, indoctrinated with 
the ideal of an East End Settlement. At every 
step taken to give prominence to the ecclesiastical 
view of our functions, I was conscious of silent 
opposition. 

In the chaos that prevailed, my guiding star, so 
to speak, was the altar and its sacrifice. I kept my 
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eyes on that. It was, I thought, the Mass that 
mattered. If that were once recognized as our fixed 
point, everything else would fall into its proper 
place. For the time being I was willing that the 
social activities should lose their importance. I 
told myself that it might even be necessary that they 
should die out altogether. They would revive 
with greater vigour and develop in a far healthier way 
if they had, as their foundation, an ordered de- 
votional life. My obvious lack of interest in the 
social life of the place was construed as due to the 
absence of human sympathy. I was supposed 
to have allowed my “‘ priesthood’’ to obscure 
my manhood. I was too “reserved” for work 
in such a district. I could not “‘ come down to the 
level” of the folk among whom we were placed, 
and so forth. 

It was not only the silent opposition of my 
fellow workers which finally wrecked my plans. Had 
that been all, determination, tact, and the passage 
of time would have won the victory. There was a 
deeper and far less tractable reason. “‘ Free Cath- 
olicism ” however it might appeal to a certain class, 
could never win its way in the East End. It 
needed too much explanation, did not present 
sufficiently definite issues, and had all the obscu- 
rity of a compromise worked out by cultured 
theorists. 


I was told that, before introducing the kind of 
K 
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services held at the Mother Church, I must give my 
congregations a course of instruction. Stress was 
laid on the fact that those at the Weigh House were 
educated people who could understand such things, 
but that those among whom I laboured could not be 
expected to show the same intelligence. It seemed 
to me, on the other hand, that such people as we 
had would more easily learn from the actual spectacle 
of sacramental worship than from anything said 
about it. 

But the whole situation was hopeless from the 
start. The lack of knowledge of working-class 
psychology on the part of our middle-class patrons, 
the prevalence of cheap and easy theories as to the 
need of civilizing people by “ social settlements ” 
before you could Christianize them, doomed the 
experiment to failure from the start. That failure 
proved that ‘‘ Free Catholicism’? was a class 
product and would not survive transportation to 
another social soil than that in which it had or- 
iginally sprouted. People simply did not know 
what we were up to. That we were not Roman 
Catholics was evident ; that we were not the ordinary 
type of Evangelical Mission was equally evident. 
The attendance at the services was limited to our own 
workers and a few old pensioners on our bounty, 
whose motives in coming may be readily guessed. 
Had I lived the life of a recluse, had I never come 
into contact with human nature in the rough, had I 
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had no dealings with the illiterate classes, the 
fault could easily have been attributed to my 
deficiencies. But it was not for nothing that I had 
myself starved and slept in ‘“ doss-houses,” and 
mingled with every conceivable type of the 
“ down-and-outs ”’ ; and such a charge, in my case, 
falls flat. 

I lay some stress on this because, when at last 
I saw my way into the only Church which, without 
surrendering one iota of the Faith or abandoning 
any one of its traditional practices, can fill its 
buildings with the poorest of our cities, it was 
said that I had become a Catholic on account 
of my personal failure at the Mission. I was 
supposed to have abandoned Congregationalism 
because I had not succeeded in it. The very 
reverse is the truth. It was my perception of the 
utter inadequacy of the means provided by the 
Weigh House regime for reaching the poorer classes 
that inhibited my energies. I could not throw 
myself into a work in which, subconsciously, I had 
ceased to believe. I could not play billiards with 
zest when I was quite consciously aware that it 
was just such “attractions” that were, from 
the prominence given them, creating a false im- 
pression of our object. I could not let myself 
go when all the time I saw that the experiment 
was doomed to fail. 

I did, at the last, what I have done on other 
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occasions. I put the thing of which I doubted to the 
test by as bold a forward movement as I could 
conceive. With the beginning of Lent I held a 
series of special services. The thing was well 
organized. Workers visited the tenements for 
weeks beforehand distributing handbills, inviting 
the people to come. Street processions carrying 
banners and candles, marched, on the evenings of the 
services, through the muddy streets, singing hymns, 
and stopping at the street corners for addresses to 
passers-by. Nothing that I could think of to 
make the series a success was left undone. Money 
was not lacking; personal help was forthcom- 
ing in abundance, but the result was almost 
nil. 

I was prepared for the failure. As, evening after 
evening, that struggling procession, with its flickering 
lights and wind-blown banners, set out through the 
gloom of Stepney and returned later more straggling 
and no bigger than when it started, such hopes 
as I may have had sank to zero. I had shot my 
last bolt and it had missed. 

There was only one thing I could now do. 

During my visits to the tenements to awaken 
interest in our Special Services I had invaded the 
room of an old Irishman. 

“Who are yez?” he asked. 

“T come from the little Church in Darby Street,”’ 
I said. 
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‘There’s only wan Church,” he hissed. ‘‘ It’s 
the Howly Catholic Church,” 

There was much more to the same effect, but I 
scarcely stopped to listen. There was a fierceness 
in his manner, a violent dogmatism with which 
I could as well have argued as I could argue with a 
mad bull. Before this storm I bowed. I must 
have looked cowed and ashamed, for cowed and 
ashamed I was. This tempestuous assault ex- 
pressed my own secret thought. I knew he was 
right. From that moment, I think, my mind was 
made up. There was only “ wan Church.” 

Of crucial importance in the final stages of my 
pilgrimage was the personality of the man to whom 
already so many references have been made. But, 
although I lived under the same roof as Dr. Orchard 
for nearly two years I cannot say that lever became 
intimate with him. The fault no doubt was largely 
mine; I have spoken already of the reserve which 
I practised more or less deliberately. At the same 
time I have to confess that it seemed to me that he 
was one of those men who give the public more 
than they give their immediate friends. His 
sermons were full of self-revealing intimacies. To 
his congregation he bared his heart with daring 
candour, but in private conversation he had nothing 
to add to what one had heard him say in the pulpit. 
There were no confidential supplements to that. 
Beyond the requirements of his sermon his mind 
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did not go. When I wanted to follow up some 
argument he had used or ventured to criticize some 
weak point, there were no reserves to support the 
public statement. The whole case had been put 
as well as he could put it in the sermon. He has 
none of the slippered ease in which many men put off 
and forget their public selves. As he is unusually 
frank in his discourses, so he is unusually reticent 
before the few. He is first and foremost, and 
all the time the preacher. His pulpit work seems 
to absorb his whole personality. The opportunities, 
therefore, which I enjoyed of living with him offered 
few advantages in the way of a more private know- 
ledge. 

Preaching is both his hobby and his occupation. 
It is a passion to which he devotes his whole self, I 
think if he analysed his mind, he would find that 
his sense of a vocation for preaching comes before his 
respect for the authority of the Church. In other 
words, it often seemed to me that the possibility 
that the Church might impose comparative silence 
on him might prove a more serious hindrance to his 
submission than some other more common objections; 
I may be wrong, but at least it is true that his sur- 
render of what he regards as his call to preach, if it 
were required of him, would prove as costly a 
sacrifice as anything he might be asked to give up. 
When, shortly before I joined him, his wife died, 
he spent a short holiday at St. Mary’s Abbey, Buck- 
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fast, in Devon, among the Benedictines there, and 
it was understood that he was then considering 
the possibility of becoming a Catholic. The first 
sermon he preached on his return, however, dis- 
pelled any fears his congregation may have had. 
It was on the value of preaching. 

There is about certain men a kind of big sim- 
plicity which comes near being a natural capacity 
for religion. I have met it in sailors, cowboys, and 
others accustomed to the wilder and larger aspects 
of nature. Old trappers over whom the mountains 
had cast their shadows manifested a sort of lowly- 
mindedness as if the Rockies had dwarfed them in 
their own estimation. People who have had 
great sorrow frequently exhibit it. So do those 
whose official positions are far in excess of their 
personal qualities and who are consequently re- 
minded that their eminence is official only. These 
belong to what I call the aristocracy of humility. 
There is another, much larger class whom we may 
call, by way of contrast, the Unawed. Browning 
sketched the type in Gigadibs. H. G. Wells is a 
fairly good example. Their smartness would em- 
barrass an archangel. I can imagine their facing 
the Judgment Day with a witticism at the expense 
of the Trumpeter. I do not say that Dr. Orchard 
belongs to this latter class; that would be an 
obvious injustice. But quite as obviously there is 
lacking the large simplicity, the quiet strength 
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(as of those who have been through great humbling 
experiences) of the first-named type. Another 
way of putting thesame thing is to say that hismind 
israrely in repose. If I may be allowed a violent 
contrast which by its very exaggeration may 
convey my meaning better than a more restrained 
statement—he is nearer to the Cockney type than 
to the peasant. 

I have sometimes been inclined to think that his 
very efforts to adopt Catholic modes of thought 
indicate the essentially Protestant character of 
his mind. It has been frequently pointed out 
that the Catholic, being sure of himself and his 
religion, can enjoy a freedom and indulge in irregu- 
larities far more easily than the High Churchman 
who is always a little nervous of saying or doing 
the wrong thing. Well, there is a kind of Protestant 
who is so deeply rooted in Protestantism that he 
can even venture to play with Catholicism. Pro- 
foundly sceptical he can afford to stand quite near 
the furnace of faith without being scorched. I 
hope no one will take too seriously this suggested 
explanation of the vagaries of modern Noncon- 
formity as represented by Dr. Orchard ; wyetoit 
is a suggestion worth considering. It seems to me 
that a man must be very sure of his unbelief to 
approach as near as does the minister of the Weigh 
House to the Catholic mysteries and notsometimes 
be almost scared out of his life. 
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His knowledge of Catholicism is considerable, 
and his expression of admiration for the Church 
strongly phrased and frequent. The works of 
leading Catholic theologians are on his shelves and 
are often consulted. But, although the matter con- 
stantly came up for discussion between us, I could 
never discover his real objection to the claims of 
Rome. 

In spite of a close acquaintance with the theory 
of Catholicism, a naive ignorance of the practical 
implications of the theory sometimes revealed itself. 
Thus, for instance, when my decision was finally 
made and I told Dr. Orchard that I could no 
longer say Mass for him, he pleaded‘ the incon- 
venience of the position in which I was-placing him, 
and urged me to continue in office until some sub- 
stitute could be found. That I should be violating 
a vital principle by so doing did not occur to him, 
and it was difficult to convince him that the Church 
I was about to join would not approve of any 
such action on my part, however great the incon- 
venience caused, and would not proceed with 
instruction until my connection with the Weigh 
House ceased. 

Friends and critics have sometimes complained 
of a certain facetiousness in the preacher’s treat- 
ment of serious themes. He is often called the 
Bernard Shaw of Nonconformity. I wish I could 
find the right word for that boyish gaiety which at 
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times is so engaging, andat other times so disturbing, 
but it escapes me. For want of a better term 
I am afraid I must run the risk of misunderstand- 
ing by saying that there is in Dr. Orchard’s com- 
position an underlying strain of frivolity. The 
question of Catholicism has never presented itself 
with the practical seriousness that belongs to it. 
To expound Catholic doctrine, to indulge in Catholic 
practices, to act as a pioneer in introducing Catholic 
thought into Nonconformity is not inconsistent 
with this. 

Catholicism is interesting, more so even than 
psycho-analysis and Socialism. It provides an 
admirable platform for brilliant dialectic, as Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton found to his delight years before 
he eventually became a Catholic. It is a good 
weapon with which to castigate duller heads and 
minds less sensitive to the signs of the times. To 
certain of the youthful members of Dr. Orchard’s 
congregation it is the latest and most fascinating 
ecclesiastical game—the most enjoyable because it 
awakens alarmed protests from the more sedate 
elements in that body. 

Dr. Orchard, I think, cannot be wholly acquitted 
of something of the same spirit. His breezy 
pugnacity and brilliant powers in repartee find 
full employment in the defence of Catholicism. 
His position might, perhaps, be defined by saying that 
he is a Catholic as far as he can be without actually 
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committing himself. His Protestantism serves asa 
safeguard against the logic of his ‘‘ Catholicism ” ; 
his ‘ Catholicism” affords him a means of escape 
from committal to a form of Protestantism which 
he has insight enough to see has no future. With 
all his understanding of the Faith, the Faith itself 
is not his. A friend of mine who once heard him 
pronounced him “crude.” The epithet would 
astonish his admirers, but, though not herself 
of the scholarly class, his auditor had a Catholic 
experience, and to her ears his matter and manner 
betokened the ecclesiastical parvenu. 

I have lingered on this theme, not merely on 
account of its importance in the process of my own 
development, but because it is well that we should 
try to understand the psychology of those who 
seem so near the Church and yet remain outside. 
There is something pathetic, as I look back over 
the widening gulf between us, in that alert restless 
figure, with its almost fatal incapacity for escaping 
self-consciousness and taking the simple step 
that would put an end to harassing compromise. 
It has been difficult to write even such criticism 
as I have permitted myself, for the memory of 
innumerable personal kindnesses and of the inefface- 
able debt of the pupil to the teacher rises between 
me and the paper and almost blots out the words. 
But for Dr. Orchard, I do not know where I might 
not have found myself in the period following my 
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exile from conventional Congregationalism. He 
opened the door for me by which I was enabled to 
escape the outer darkness that seemed the only 
alternative, and if he did not himself enter, I must, 
not the less gratefully, record my indebtedness. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE LAST PHASE 


DurinG the final stages my mind turned for a brief 
period to the ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic ”” movement. I had 
been brought into contact with several clergymen 
of that school, and with certain of them was on terms 
of intimacy. I had, as a matter of fact, gone so far 
as to write to the Bishop of London with a view to 
ordination. But the phase was a brief one. Into 
that involved controversy concerning Anglican 
Orders I do not propose to go. It occupied but a 
small place in my consideration of the question. 
The aspect of the matter which closed that avenue 
to my mind was the reflection that the Anglican 
Church only repeated on a larger scale the difficulties 
I felt at the Weigh House. Dr. Orchard’s congregation, 
as I have said, was by no means unanimous in its 
views of his methods. The church was in no way 
officially committed to the “ Free Catholic”’ position. 
Compromise between the various sections was the 
means by which peace was secured. At the Mission 
I was hampered by representatives of the ultra- 
Protestant element, and even Dr. Orchard’s support 
could not always guarantee the carrying out of 
149 
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what both he and I thought desirable. All this I 
perceived was a miniature of the state of Anglicanism. 
I might find myself in a curacy in which every 
facility was given for the development of “‘ Roman- 
izing tendencies,’ but ordination as an Anglican 
clergyman would subject me to the authority of a 
bishop who might be Erastian and semi-Unitarian. 
The same policy of compromise would again check 
me on every hand. 

I suppose my Nonconformist up-bringing had a 
good deal to do with the fact that Anglicanism as a 
system made little appeal to me. The “ superior” 
attitude of many clergy and the connection with the 
State were the objections most frequently expressed 
in my youthful days by Dissenters and I confess 
that they still lingered in my mind. I had little 
ground personally to complain so far as the first 
of these objections is concerned. More than once I 
had been asked by men ignorant of my “ orders” 
to officiate at their altars, a fact which shows a 
curious indifference on the question of orders on the 
part of these “ Anglo-Catholics.” I had preached in 
Conrad Noel’s church at Thaxted and taken services 
in other churches and in many ways been made to 
feel how rapidly the old attitude was disappearing. 

Had I at this time sought a home in Anglicanism 
it would have been through the personal influence of 
certain individuals rather than owing to the attrac- 
tion of the system as a whole.. Some of these 
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individuals were men of strong character and forceful 
personalities. They each had their own interpretation 
of Anglicanism and concerning that interpretation 
they were aggressively dogmatic. One of them said 
his ‘‘ Mass” in Latin and gave “ Benediction.” 
Others of them insisted strongly on the social 
interpretation of the sacraments and preached 
something scarcely distinguishable from Communism. 
Had I taken Anglican orders it would have been to 
throw in my lot probably with one or other of the 
movements represented by these leaders, and, 
realizing that, it seemed better, if I was to submit to 
a pope, that it should be the biggest pope I could 
find. 

Affairs at the Mission were reaching a climax. 
There was trouble over my use, on the notice-board, 
of the word “ priest” to describe myself. There 
were objections to the giving of “ Benediction.” 
Equally strong, (and not without a large measure of 
justification) was the feeling that I was giving too 
much time to The Crusader. Concerning the former 
type of criticism Dr. Orchard was in a difficult 
position. I had had his explicit sympathy in the 
policy I had pursued but the Congregational idea of 
democratic control over the ministry was not entirely 
a dead letter. There were times when the govern- 
ment of the Weigh House resembled a democracy 
under the guise of a dictatorship, and in this 
case popular feeling proved too strong to be re- 
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sisted. It was a curious kind of priesthood that 
might not be publicly announced. 

During the last few weeks of indecision, I formed 
the habit of frequenting Catholic churches in London. 
The presence of the Blessed Sacrament, the atmos- 
phere of devotional repose, and everything else that 
such places suggested made them harbours of refuge 
for one whose whole being was crying out for a Home. 
There I could sit in the semi-darkness and for a while 
forget that I was still outside the domestic circle of 
this Ancient Mother. But no anodyne of that kind 
could still the voice that bade me face the facts, and 
the longing to be actually, as well as in imagination, 
of the Family proved too strong to be resisted. 

Even when I had formed my decision, however, 
I still hesitated to carry it into effect. I had gone 
one evening to talk matters over with Fr. Woodcock, 
at St. Etheldreda’s, Ely Place, whom I knew 
slightly. With my hand on the bell I paused. I had 
not gone to ask for Instruction yet I knew that if 
I rang that bell and was granted an interview my 
last feeble objections would vanish and I should 
find myself practically committed. At last, with 
the sort of jerky action you may see in a mechanical 
toy, I raised my hand and the peal rang out along 
the empty hall. I could have run away like a 
mischievous schoolboy but something kept me rooted 
to the ground. There was no going back now. But 
there was still to be some delay. I could not help 
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feeling the inconvenience my sudden departure 
would cause at the Weigh House; the one whom 
Dr. Orchard hoped to secure as my successor was not 
in England and could not return for a while. More- 
over, I made excuses based on my unpreparedness 
to earn a livelihood in journalism or any other calling. 
Just then there came on the scene from the most 
unexpected quarter a friend who had himself 
recently taken the same step and whose counsel was 
of immense help in stiffening my will. 

We had been associated together in connection 
with the Fellowship of Reconciliation where he was 
in charge of an experiment in dealing with de- 
linquent children. I knew him as a man of 
brilliant academic attainments and as one who 
had shown singular devotion and determination 
in the work he had undertaken. At that time I 
believe he was almost completely agnostic in matters 
of belief. We had lost sight of one another, and the 
next I heard of him was that he was staying with a 
mutual friend in the West of England—the vicar 
already referred to as being in the habit of saying 
his ‘‘ Mass” in Latin and giving “‘ Benediction.” 
Then came the startling news that he had joined the 
Catholic Church. 

My friend arrived in London just as I reached my 
decision but was wavering as to the need of giving 
it immediate effect, and it was from his own lips 


that I heard the story of his conversion. It had 
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occurred as suddenly as that of St. Paul. A remark- 
able experience in church during the service of 
Benediction had left him dazed but convinced 
beyond all questioning as to the Presence of Our 
Lord. The immediate result was a decision to unite 
himself to the Roman Catholic Church. Shortly 
afterwards he was received. And then followed a 
a further step. Within a short period of his reception 
he had determined, if possible, to become a religious, 
and he was then in London to say good-bye to his 
people before commencing his postulancy in a 
Benedictine community. 

This was the man who now came to my aid. With 
relentless logic he pressed upon me the danger of 
continuing to minister at an altar in the legitimacy 
of which I had ceased to believe. Day after day we 
met and discussed the matter from every conceivable 
point of view. It is a wonder that, absorbed as we 
were in our subject, the discussion did not end, as 
we threaded our way along and across busy London 
thoroughfares, in a street accident. But for the 
fact that there is a special providence which watches 
over children, drunkards and such as we, no doubt it 
would have done so. Before he left my indecision 
had succumbed to his faith. 

I did not immediately, on leaving the Weigh 
House, attend for Instruction. It was thought well 
that I should first enjoy a week’s quiet in the 
monastery to which my friend was going. Of that 
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week it is not possible to write. I have, indeed, no 
very distinct memories to record. I was like some 
shipwrecked sailor who has been thrown up by the 
waves on a friendly beach but who is too exhausted 
to realize the extent of his deliverance much less 
to explore the surrounding country. All I knew was 
that at last I had reached Home. 

It came to that at last. I had spent the best years 
of my life as an exile in more senses than one, and 
I was homesick and tired. The Tramp of yesterday 
had followed the ‘‘ long brown path leading wherever’”’ 
he chose, and the novelty of the adventure and the 
lusty strength of his youth were exhausted. I had 
little to bring home with me as trophies of my 
pilgrimage save broken hopes and a jaded mind. I 
could lay these on the altar but that was all; the 
rest had been spent in the barren service of self and 
noisy ‘‘ movements.” It could not be, I thought, 
that God had provided no place in which the spirit 
of man might rest. Somewhere there must be 
certainty. Prejudices against certain aspects of 
Catholic doctrine and custom had given way, 
thanks to the Weigh House, to a better under- 
standing. There was now nothing but the instinctive 
fear of a step fraught with such serious consequences, 
both spiritual and material, as that which I con- 
templated. 

Yet it was not merely as to a Refuge that I came 
to the Church. If I wanted rest, I wanted also the 
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certainty that would give mea sure basis for action. 
I wanted—even thus late in life—to begin to live. 
Nothing that I had ever done seemed worthy of the 
supreme importance of existence. So far I could 
point to no act that made it worth God’s while to 
create me. Indeed, outside the Church there was 
no organization, no individual, that demanded of 
me the kind of surrender that I had been born to 
make. When it came to ultimate things, they all 
became nervous of their own authority and let me off. 
Compromise was the canker in them all. They left 
me still demanding the Leader Who would prove 
His authority by the utter relentlessness of His 
demands. Something within me was as yet un- 
mastered and would not be at rest until it was 
mastered. I craved the act by which I could 
irrevocably and under indisputable authority sign 
away my rights to God. That was the final appeal 
which the Church made to me. Protestantism, in 
accommodating itself to current demands, had lost 
all attractiveness. It was the intransigence of the 
Church that proved the final factor. With that act 
achieved, I could begin to live. Hitherto I had been 
occupied in studying maps and time-tables. But the 
journey itself must now begin. The decision would 
release my pent-up energies. If, from one point of 
view, it was tiredness that drove me into the Church 
from another it was the desire to devote myself to 
some object worthy of my entire surrender. An 
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imperfect Church must mean imperfect service. No 
man can give his best to that which is itself not The 
Best. 

It did not, in one sense, appear to be a choice ; 
it does not appear to me such now. I did not balance 
the advantages of making my submission against the 
“advantages ”’ of not doing so. I did not put the 
values of Catholicism against any alleged values of 
Protestantism. I saw clearly that in choosing 
Catholicism I chose the whole against the part. 
Nothing would be lost. If that had seemed even 
possible, I could never have taken the step I did. 
I wanted every thing the universe had to give and 
would not be satisfied until I secured a pledge of it. 
No star must be missing from my firmament. A joy 
for ever forbidden, however small, would make my 
heaven a hell. The Church could be rigorously 
exclusive, I seemed to see, because it was so magni- 
ficently inclusive. It could brand as schismatic 
every sect that rose above the horizon, with whatever 
splendour the new body shone, only because that 
splendour already glittered in its crown. As the 
traveller who sees the sun go down in the west 
expects, by turning his face eastward, to see it rise 
in still more glorious majesty, so I knew that, by 
reorienting my life toward the Universal Church, I 
should recover all I seemed to be giving up. 

Immediately on my return from the monastery 
to which I had gone I put myself into the hands 
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of the Rev. Fabian Dix, O.P., and in due course 
was received by him at the Priory Church, 
Haverstock Hill. Anything less dramatic than 
the reception of a convert can scarcely be con- 
ceived. After the brief and exceedingly business- 
like ceremony was over I returned to the world I 
had left, dimly—but only dimly—aware that 
the greatest event of my life had just happened. 

In Fleet Street an hour or so later, I met an old 
acquaintance who had once been a Congregational 
minister but was then on the staff of a daily news- 
paper. He had seen the announcement of my 
forthcoming reception and stopped me to say, some- 
what wistfully I thought, 

‘So you’ve got Home ? ”’ 

“Yes,” I replied, “‘ I’ve got Home.” 

He looked me up and down for a fewseconds to see 
what change it had made. Suddenly his eyes fell 
on my pipe. 

‘* Oh, they allow you to smoke ? ’’ was his surprised 
comment. 

“Yes,” I answered as I passed on, ‘in this 
world.” 


CHAPTER. 2% 
AFTERWARDS 


Non-CATHOLICS are often eager tolearn what are 
the first experiences of the convert. Is he con- 
scious of any startling change in his inner life? 
How did the tremendous step he had taken register 
itself in his conduct ? Being, as a rule, a pragmatist 
the non-Catholic wants to know how it works. 
The convert himself is less concerned to answer those 
questions. With him it has been no experiment 
but an act of Faith, complete and final. He does 
not watch himself and the course of events to find 
out from them whether he has done the right thing ; 
that question has been already settled. Nevertheless, 
it may be well to add a few lines by way of post- 
script. 

The beginning of my new life was not, outwardly, 
very promising. I had determined to apply myself 
to Free-Lance journalism. A small back-room with 
a few sticks of furniture in the neighbourhood of the 
‘East End Mission for which I had been responsible 
was the point from which I issued forth to invade 
the editorial world. Strangely enough any little 
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journalistic abilities I may have possessed beat a 
hasty retreat, frightened, perhaps, by the difficulty 
of the task they were called upon to undertake. In 
the broiling heat of that summer, with the incessant 
rumbling of loaded lorries to cheer me, I cudgelled 
my mind in vain for the brilliant articles that were 
to win me fame and fortune. Editors proved 
obtuse and the saints seemed to be as deaf to my 
invocations as the editors. In spite of a generous 
parting gift from the Weigh House things began to 
look serious. Though I had pulled up my belt 
another notch it was difficult, having consideration 
for the family in the country, to keep the wolf from 
the door. 

If I had looked for the thrill of adventure or the 
romantic enthusiasm of a new devotional life I 
should have been disappointed. Those constant 
journeys between my lodging and Fleet Street and 
all the sights, sounds and smells of East London in 
summer are burnt into my memory but they bring 
to mind only a grim holding on to the great possession 
I had gained rather than the first enjoyment of it. 
I was not realizing on my capital except in the grace 
that prevented me grumbling and inhibited any 
consideration of retreat. 

Retreat? The idea was unthinkable. The 
finality of what had been done was beyond question. 
The one great event toward which my whole life 
had moved had happened. It would have been 
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necessary to reverse the currents of my entire being 
to have undone the deed. My thoughts had been 
rounded up like wandering and rebellious steers and, 
pressed from behind, had reluctantly entered the 
corral gate. Once inside they could not return 
to the range ; they would have had to face and over- 
come the invisible forces that had gathered them up 
from coolie and bluff and from all the wide wastes 
of that infertile wilderness over which they had 
ranged. 

Besides, what was there to go back to? The 
drastic character and perilous costs of the step taken 
made every other adventure look tame and foolish. 
I was not a young and impressionable youth, the 
victim of some passing phase of “ Roman fever.” 
I had given more thought, as befitted it, to this act 
of mine than I had ever given to anything. I had 
explored, as far as I knew how, the possibilities of 
the world outside, and every mental review of the 
past confirmed me in my new-found Faith. Those 
who see in my various temporary enthusiasms 
ground for thinking that this might be but another 
of them have misread the whole of this story. I 
had circled the heavens, it is true, like a carrier 
pigeon before commencing its flight. But once the 
goal had been sighted indecision and vacillation 
were at an end. 

It had been prophesied that I should miss my 
“ priesthood.”’ Another friend was certain I should 
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not be able to get on without opportunities for 
public speaking. But the philosophy of the tramp 
has stood me in good stead. To take what comes, 
to be able to drop at the word of command, what- 
soever may be engaging you, to pass easily from one 
employment to another not imagining any to be 
essential to your happiness—that was a lesson 
learned years before in the shadow of the Rockies, 
and not forgotten. 

Such losses and privations as resulted from my 
coming into the Church were dwarfed by the sense 
of unlimited possibilities which that step gave me. 
It is difficult to analyse impressions but I think the 
predominant feeling has been one of freedom. 

Especially was this the case with regard to the 
world of human beings. It was Matthew Arnold 
who said that Catholicism suggests “‘ all the pell-mell 
of men and women of Shakespeare’s plays.’’ For 
awhile, in the Far West, I had seemed to become a 
member of the Ancient Order of Common Men but 
the return to Nonconformity had meant a circum- 
scribed social life, and, do what one would, a 
circumscribed social vision. That vast crowd 
known (often most unjustly) as the worldly lay 
altogether outside our sphere. Somehow it seemed 
to be taken for granted that we had no apostolate 
to them. I have referred frequently to the class 
barriers encountered on every hand. They were 
very real and seemed impassable. One half the 
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world, says the proverb, knows not how the other 
half lives. In our case it was one hundredth that 
knew not how the ninety nine per cent. lived. But 
now all that was changed. I had a joyful sense of 
being on the highroad of history, mingling with the 
motley crowd of pilgrims and sharing their common 
human interests. It was like coming out of a 
stuffy conventicle into the street. The wide tolerance 
of the Church, its refusal to confine itself to those of 
any particular temperament checked, again and 
again, habits of uncharitable thought. How often 
came the reflection that the Creator of a Church 
which could include in its embrace, as did the 
Catholic Church, men and women of all classes, 
types, nationalities, periods of time could be no 
other than the Lord and Maker of all men! From 
the catholicity of the Church I worked back to the 
deity of Jesus. ' 

I experienced a new sense of intellectual liberty. 
Previously I had been unable to travel the roads of 
thought because I had no starting-point. I could 
not arrive because I could not start. Like the 
Irishman who asked the way to Bally-something-or- 
other and was told, “‘ Well, if I were going there I 
shouldn’t start from here,” I had always hitherto 
been turned back from my pilgrimages to look for the 
starting point. It was glorious to find life so rational 
and explorable. 

Thirty-five years before or thereabouts I had 
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started out on the Quest of myself. It was Catholi- 
cism that gaveme the clue. I discovered under its 
tuition fresh tracts of my own personality. I found 
it knew me better than I knew myself. It disclosed 
needs by offering to satisfy them. I had made my 
own tastes the standard of truth ; now I learned from 
Catholic truth how narrow and warped had been my 
tastes and how terribly they misrepresented 
my real self. It has been and is a great joy dis- 
covering these lost continents beneath the ocean 
of one’s own being. 

Of course the greatest discovery has been that of 
Our Lord Himself. The Christ whom I had known 
had been largely an invention, notadiscovery. One 
simply read one’s ideal into the portrait presented 
by the Gospels. The result differed considerably from 
the plain objective Fact. The New Testament had 
been read to the accompaniment of suspicious 
criticism of the supernatural elements and with a 
curious blindness to the homely truthfulness of the 
narrative. Reading the same book with the hearty 
assent of Faith the Figure became a thousand times 
more credible. The process I followed was an 
exemplification of the principle . ‘‘ From the known 
to the unknown.” Istarted with the actual, concrete, 
historical Church with its supernaturalism, its 
catholicity, its tender understanding sympathy of 
human frailty, its wise indulgence and stern intran- 
sigence, and when I came upon Our Lord I saw that 
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the two were one; the creation reflected the 
Creator, the picture represented the Artist. The 
worship of the One thus revealed was seen to be the 
most reasonable act of our natures, the purpose for 
which we were given consciousness, the end and 
object of our being. 

But I am becoming garrulous, and, indeed, there 
is no end to what one might say. What I have 
said is only the beginning. Life opens out vast, 
splendid, fading away into heavenly horizons. Yet 
its infinitude is like that of the sea and breaks in 
lisping waves which play laughingly with the 
paddling feet of little children. 

Shall I be understood if I say that, standing before 
the vision of Catholicism, for some unknown reason 
vouchsafed me, the vocabulary of wonder breaks 
down and all I can utter is some poor threadbare 
phrase that thousands have used before? Of what 
use is speech when that for which one was born, for 
which one has starved, frozen, and wandered north, 
east, south and west at last breaks on one’s sight ? 
What is one to say when the tame platitudes of 
youth become the flaming certainties of experienced 
manhood ? How is one to speak of that moment 
when the ship rotting in harbour through weary 
years flings out her sails to the wind and feels the 
pulsing waters of the open sea beneath her ? 

At an age at which enthusiasm is generally but a 
memory and the lust of adventure a youthful 
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folly I am conscious that life is only just be- 
ginning. 

As I write the primroses are blooming in our 
Hampshire lanes and the daffodils are showing 
themselves on the lawn of this bungalow that, for 
the time being, is our home. The skylark has 
commenced his serenade of the heavens, and, at a 
thousand points, spring breaks through into our 
wintry world. Fifty-four such springs have come 
and gone since I first drew breath but never such a 
one as this. For to-day all things are made new, 
not flowers and grasses, birds’ songs and sunshine 
alone, but the inner texture of the world. Ancient 
stains have been erased from my mind. The creases 
of my soul have been straightened out. Something 
of what it means to be “ born again” comes to me 
on this soft April wind. 

Human lovers, when they would take to themselves 
the woman of their choice first prepare for her a 
home in which love may unfold and grow. All my 
life some unseen lover has haunted my errant steps 
and thrown His shadow across the perilous paths in 
which I would have walked. I would have gone 
to Him sooner but I knew of no Home where He and 
I could live in the blessedness of sacramental love. 
It is only of late that He has revealed to me the 
Home that, forseeing in the beginning my need of 
Him, He built on an abiding foundation of rock. To 
live with Him there, to feast at His board, to whisper 
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my guilty secrets in His ear and receive His un- 
stinted pardon—this, and this chiefly, if any should 
ask, is what the discovery of the Church has meant 
and continues to mean to the writer of these records 
of his past. 
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